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| A @@ I have it from an abso- 
lutely reliable source that 











1 : eS 7 —_ 2. has plenty of all three of the 
j ” ~~ things needed to produce 
large quantities of... 











3. high-octane gasoliné for war- f We have adequate resources 5. adequate production of anti- 
planes and other mechanized of high quality crude oil and... knock fluid containing tetra- 
equipment. ethyl] lead. 








e All of which means: . 
3 American built warplanes will — plane for \ 
ih plane — outfly and outfight Nazi and Ja}: 4 
machines. For better gasoline makes ii a 
possible for the engine designer to build : tit 
better engine. a 
Today our nation is reaping the benefi’ st 
of the petroleum industry’s many years 0 ta 
peacetime research. Part of this job ha: 
been the years of effort by the technolo st 
gists of the Ethyl Corporation in helpin: 
: 7.Put those three —_¢o develop better fuels and engines. It i - 
thingstogetherand you our privilege today to offer our produci f 
know why we and our __ our technical experience and - 2 
6. vatiinn ebnindo that Allies have the best __ ourresearch laboratories to the n 


, i : f American victory. 
were developed by America’s fighting fuels. 99 cause of American victory 


petroleum industry and... ETHYL BRAND OF ANTIKNOCK i 
FLUID IS MADE BY THE ETHYL CORPORATION 




















Will there be food canned in 











bags ... stockings that can’t run? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


HENEVER this war's over (or 

maybe before) Koroseal* will be 
back. Just now they’re using it by the 
ton for battleship cables and other war- 
time products, with little, if any, left 
over to make waterproof coatings for 
shower curtains, raincoats, umbrellas, 
table cloths, and other things. 

Some day women may not only have 
stockings that are coated with Koro- 
seal but a new kind made of actual 
silk and Koroseal fibers. Don’t look 
for this second type yet, but a few 
samples have been made; they don’t 
fun even if you jab them with scissors 


"Reg. TM. 





as in the picture; and they’re as sheer 
as the filmiest silk. 

But this is only the beginning. Re- 
search men say you may be able to can 
food in bags sealed with a hot iron; 
you may have draperies of colorful 
fabrics so waterproof you can wash 
them with a hose at house-cleaning 
time. And there’s a long list of other 
things. 

-Koroseal. is a flexible waterproof 
material (not rubber) made by B. F. 
Goodrich from limestone, coke and 
salt. It may be made in sheets or coat- 
ings, tubes, strands, fibers, even liquids 


and semihard solids. As a thin, trans- 
parent coating on fabrics it stays water- 
proof, won’t wash off, doesn’t stick, 
won't get hard and crack, won’t get , 
yellowish with age. Production has 
been doubled and redoubled again and 
again. Still a large part of it must go 
into army and navy uses, but research 
work for the future still goes on even 
during this period of restriction. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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START TODAY WITH 
THE TESTED LISTERINE TREATMENT 
THAT HAS HELPED SO MANY 


ELL-TALE flakes, itching scalp and 

inflammation—these “ugly custom- 
ers’’ may be a warning that you have the 
infectious type of dandruff, the type in 
which germs are active on your scalp! 


They may be a danger signal that mil- 
lions of germs are at work on your scalp 
‘ iactadieg Pityrosporum ovale, the 
strange “bottle bacillus” recognized by 
many foremost authorities as a causative 
agent of infectious dandruff. 


Don’t delay. Every day you wait, your 
condition may get worse, and before long 
you may have a stubborn infection. 


Use Medical Treatment 


Your common sense tells you that for 
a case of infection, in which germs are 
active, it’s wise to use an antiseptic which 
quickly attacks large numbers of germs. 
So, for infectious dandruff, use Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage. 


Listerine kills millions of Pityrosporum 
ovale and other germs associated with 
infectious dandruff. 


Those ugly, embarrassing flakes and 
scales begin to disappear. Itching and in- 
flammation are relieved. Your scalp feels 
fresher, healthier, your hair looks = ol 


76% Improved in Clinical Tests 


And _here’s impressive scientific evi- 
dence of Listerine’s effectiveness in com- 
bating dandruff symptoms: Under the 





UGLY SCALES? 


TELL-TALE FLAKES? 





\PITYROSPORUM 
\OVALE, the strange “Bot- 
|tle Bacillus” regarded by 
_{ many authorities as a caus- 
ative agent of infectious 
dandruff. 


exacting, severe conditions of a series of 
clinical tests, 76% of the dandruff sufferers 
who used Listerine Antiseptic and massage 
twice daily showed complete disappear- 
ance of or marked improvement in the 
symptoms, within a month. 


In addition to that, countless men and 
women all over America report joyously 
that this grand, simple treatment has 
brought them welcome relief from dan- 
druff’s distressing symptoms. 


Start tonight with the easy, delightful 
home treatment—Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage. It has helped so many others, it 
may help you. Buy the large, economy- 
size bottle today and save money. Re- 
member—Listerine is the same antiseptic 
that has been famous for more than 50 
years as a mouth wash and gargle. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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HONESTY 
shines forth from a product just as it 
does from a man. You will find it in 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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LISTERINE-—the delightful treatment 
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LETTERS 


Wet Cartoons 


In Newsweek of May 11 you had a story 
about a new prohibition drive. On the same 
page you showed a dry poster and a cartoon 
favoring the “wets.” I have seen a good many 
prohibition posters around, but never one which 
was anti-prohibition. Who gets them out? 


A. S. MEsNoL 





Rochester, N.Y. 


The cartoon mentioned was drawn by Ray 
Thompson for Allied Liquor Industries, Inc. 





Raper’s Bull 


In a brief article, “Labels for Lies.” pub- 
lished in your May 4 issue, you credit Editor 
Aubrey Graves of The Washington Daily News 
with originating the bull and the hee-hawing 
nag to identify unbelievable “outpourings.” 

So far as I know Mr. Graves owns the nag 
but I feel sure that he himself would not claim 
the bull except as a general Scripps-Howarl 
legacy. A bull exactly like the one in News 
WEEK was used on Nov. 13, 1916, by J. W. 
Raper, who has been a Cleveland Press col- 
umnist more than 40 years. [ 

Mr. Raper’s bull has been widely copied: 
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lots of pressure 


these days...’ 





“The Telephone Hour”— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N.B.C. Red Network 


9 
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“THERE is more steam up in the Bell 
System than I ever remember. The wires 
hum with war and wartime production. 
There’s more telephoning than ever 
before. 

“The pressure of war and war’s work is 
on—especially on our toll lines. If you 
are going to use Long Distance you can 
help by — 

Knowing the number you want to call. 

Calling in the less busy hours — before 

10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. 
“Let’s give vital war calls the right of 
way and make equipment go as far as 


possible, saving copper and other mate- 
rials for the war.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SDN 
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We have lost the hours 
~e. we must win the minutes 


OW minutes must 

do double duty for 
America. We will win the 
Battle of Production by 
making every second 
count—by using all avail- 
able facilities to increase 
production zow, That 
‘ideal’ plant you are plan- . 
ning...that production 
which won’t even start 
for a year or six months 


GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 





veystillin progressshows 
that North Carolina has 
immediately available 
for war production 
3,399,905 square feet of 
factory space. At these 
locations there is no hous- 
ing problem. Loyal Ameri- 
can workers, 99% native- 
born, both skilled and 
semi-skilled are plentiful. 
Excess powerwhich can be 





may again be “too late”. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PLAN 


proposed byGov.J.MelvilleBrough- 
ton is striking in its simplicity. 

Instead of wasting months and 
millions of man-hours—waiting for 
new plants to be designed and con- 
structed, THE NORTH CAROLINA 
PLAN proposes that many industries 
which are faced with war orders in 
excess of present capacity, can in- 
crease production almost immedi- 
ately bysetting up in available plants 
...plants already built...where labor, 
housing facilities, power and raw 
material supply present 
no problems. 

For instance...a sur- 


used for war production 
amounts to 52,072,000 kilowatt 
hours weekly. North Carolina has 
much of the raw materials for war 
production. The mild climate per- 
mits full year-round production... 
strategic location allows shipment 
with the least burden to the nation’s 
overloaded transportation system. 
Telephone, wire or write today for 
detailed information. Establish part 
of your production in North Caro- 
lina now. It will fit ideally into your 
post war plans. Address Industrial 
Division, 2977 Dept. of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, N.C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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frequently, as in NEWsSWEEK’s article, without 
change from the original silhouette. Varioys 
size versions of the original remain in service at 
the old stand on the editorial page of The 
Press, at the tag end of Mr. Raper’s daily 
column. 


CLARENCE Jupp 


The Cleveland Press 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Thanks From an Envoy 


Recently an article in Newsweek for Apri 
27, entitled “Java in Exile,” was brought to my. 
attention. I would like to express my thanks ty 
you and your collaborators for this interesting 
article, in which the activities of the Nether. 
lands Indies armed forces in Australia are por. 
trayed in such a vivid way. I feel that by pub- 
lishing similar descriptions you are greatly con. 
tributing to the understanding among the 
American public of the cause of their Dutch 
Allies. 

A. Loupon 
Netherlands Ambassador 


Netherlands Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


































Baby Butch 


With reference to your issue of May 11, my 
buddies and I would greatly appreciate any as- 
sistance you may give in obtaining some pic. 
tures of Miss Ingrid Vallo who appears in the 


| 
| 


The soldiers go for Ingrid Vallo 


above issue as model for the “Baby Butch 
Diaper Bathing Suit.” 

We feel Miss Vallo is one of the loveliest 
ladies ever to grace your interesting pages and 
know that any pictures you may send will add 
to our happiness. 

In our opinion, NEwsweEEK is the best week- 
ly news magazine and we never fail to read tt 
with interest. 





Pvr. Cuas. H. ARAKELIAN 
Fort Jackson, S.C. 
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Scorching Heat or Freezing Cold...wherever goods 
of war must go... Protect Them with FIBREEN 


Planes, tanks, guns, trucks, ammunition, food, clothing, 
medical supplies and vital repair parts that pour from 
American production lines, may see service from the arctic circle 
to the equator. ‘They may be weeks at sea—stand long out- 
side exposure to freezing cold, to water, to snow and ice, or 
steaming tropical heat, and destructive sand, dust and dirt. 

But when the time comes to go into action, these materials 
of war must be undamaged — ready. 

That’s why protective packing is of such major impor- 
tance now. And that’s where FIBREEN is doing an out- 
standing job in the nation’s war program. This rugged paper 
does its job under any temperature—is unbelievably tough, 


SERVING 


and is completely proof against moisture, wind and dirt. 

It’s reenforced with two crossed layers of wire-strong, 
closely spaced fibres, embedded with two layers of special 
asphalt between two layers of clean, strong kraft. 
FIBREEN is pliable and easy to handle—a perfect wrap- 
ping or lining material—a superior, low-cost replacement 
for fabrics and other materials now impossible to get. 

FIBREEN is being supplied for the wartime needs 
of the nation. If you are making an essential war product 
—if unfailing protection in shipment and storage is a 
problem — we invite your inquiry. Write for samples. 
Tell us what you make and how you pack it. Our pack- 
ing experts are ready to help you, without obligation. 


THE SISALKRAFT co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkraft. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 


In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal + Toronto + Halifax + Saint John « Winnipeg + Vancouver 





INDUSTRY. CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROAIRHONHT THE wonoain 














PS Seer errs 


If you can’t fight- 
BUY BONDS! 





Buy Bonds for Guns, Planes, 
Tanks, Ships—Bonds for Victory! 


Guns, guns, guns... speaking the only lan- 





guage the Axis understands. Part of what it 


takes to win this all-out war. Dollars, too, 





are fire-power. War Bonds build guns... 








build planes, tanks, ships. If you can’t fight, 
buy Bonds. Sign up now in the Treasury’s nation-wide 
War Bond Pledge Campaign ... 10% of current in- 
come is the goal. Do your part... re-figure your budget 
... spend /essto buy more Bonds. Fightas hard with your 
dollars as American boys are fighting with their lives, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Born: To Herbert Marshall, 51, and his 
third wife, Lee Russell, 31, a 9-pound 
daughter, in Hollywood, May 13... To q 
pair of penguins, two gaunt, gray-fuzzed 
chicks, at the Bronx Zoo, May 12 and 15. 
Captive penguins rarely lay eggs and these 
were the first hatched at the zoo since 1915. 

















BIRTHDAY: Jose. 
phus Daniels, ex-am- 
bassador to Mexico, 
80, May 18. He quit 
diplomacy last No. 
vember, then resum- 
ed his old post as edi- 
tor of The Raleigh 
News and Observer 
when his son Jona- 
Acme than vacated it to join 

Daniels the OCD .. . James 

Walter Wilson, be- 

lieved by the Census Bureau to be the 

oldest person in the nation, 117, May 15. 

He was born a Negro slave in Washington 
County, Ga. 


Diep: Frank Churchill, 40, composer of 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf,” 
“Whistle While You Work,” and other 
Walt Disney classics; a suicide by rifle 
shot, at his ranch near Newhall, Calif., 
May 15... Bronislaw K. Malinowski, 58, 
pioneer in modern anthropology, at New 
Haven, May 16 ... Rep. Patrick J. Bo- 
land, 62, Democratic House whip, of a 
heart attack, at Scranton, Pa., May 18... 
Dr. Raymond Lee Ditmars, 65, curator of 
snakes at the Bronx Zoo since 1899, and 
of mammals since 1910, in New York, 
May 12. He once took a train trip with a 
king cobra in his berth . .. Morris Gest, 61, 
Russian-born immigrant who, as one of 
New York’s most successful showmen, pro- 
duced “The Miracle,” of pneumonia, in 
New York, May 16... Joe Jackson, 6i, 
comedian, of a heart attack in the wings of 
the Roxy Theater, New York, May lH. 
After five curtain calls he had just re- 
marked: “They’re still applauding.” Jack- 
son for 40 years did a bicycle act in tramp 
costume and pantomime that was an inter- 
national hit, and passed it on to his also 
popular son, Joe Jackson Jr. 





International 


Joe Jackson 

































For swift, on-the-spot maneuvering, the 
famous 4-wheel-drive jeeps rely on 
quick-starting, powerful motors. All- 





0, important to the jeep is the unfailing 
it ignition...and for this vital function 
0- manufacturers put their trust in elec- 
ne trical cables of copper. Cable failure 
li- might be serious. 
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if., 2 Important too, as rhe part they play 
58, < in any single jeep, is the part played 
ew a by electrical wires and cables in the 
Bo- Be plants that are producing this invalu- 
fa y able equipment for America’s war ef- 

e fort. For wire failure here would inter- 

: of rupt production, itself. 


Today... Anaconda Products are pre-empted 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc- 
tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company plants 
are working seven days a week, turning out wires 
and cables for war needs...the right wire and 
the correct cable, engineered to fit the job. 

Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & Cable Re- 
search carries on: Keeping pace, the _ 








regular products and to develop new and 
better ones. 

Today the benefits are going into our country’s 
war effort. But when this war is won, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company will have collected a valu- 
able backlog of product development and 
research to place at the service of industry 

everywhere. aan 





research laboratories of the Company 
are likewise working with redoubled AN 
effort. Here daily, is being carried 





This familiar trade-mark 


pA GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


out original research to improve our symbolizes the best ef- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
; forts of modern research 
and production. 

















ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 




















The flower that makes 
battleships disappear 


Wauen these bright blue blossoms fall and the boll becomes heavy 
with its oily seeds, another flax harvest begins. The 42 million gallons 
of linseed oil from Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana flax fields 
are eagerly absorbed by the paint industry which in turn furnishes 
the Navy with camouflage that allows our fighting ships to make the 
most of the strategy of concealment. This is the flax flower’s magic. 

An important link between farmers’ flax crops and the big linseed 


processors is the Northern Pacific. Serving well its 
territory 










so rich in the resources of war and peace— 
has earned this railway a title that perfectly describes 
its function: “Main Street of the Northwest”. 


ince -- Neale Bae 


“MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST” 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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BUNDLES FOR HIROHITO US. WAVY STYLE! 


We would like to load all our “bundles” in 
one mighty basket — and let ’em fly! But they’re 
on the way, Mr. Hirohito—and before we’re 
through, they'll blacken your skies. Every war 
plane, every tank and gun that rolls off the 
assembly line, is a part of the victory that is 
surely ours. You can’t stop American produc- 
tion! You can’t match it! 

Chief among the industries now “all out” for 
victory, the ball bearing makers are setting 
new production records. But ball bearings are 
required in greater numbers than ever before. 
It takes more than 2200 to keep a Flying 
Fortress in the air! Fast fighters would be use- 
less without ball bearings. You'll find other 
hundreds at the vital points of motion — in tanks, 
guns and rolling equipment. For these purposes, 
ball bearings are literally more precious than 


their weight in gold. A large majority of them 
have been taken away from their peacetime 
jobs—to do a bigger job! The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 











FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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EVERY ', INCREASE 


IN FREIGHT CAR UTILIZATION... 
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You who use railway freight may well be 
proud of your contribution to war transpor- 
tation. Last year with your help, AMERI- 
CA’S railways increased the productivity 
of their existing freight cars by 23.7% 
over 1940 — equivalent to providing the 
staggering total of 451,512 extra cars 
for war time needs. This was the result 
of cooperation and increased efficiency 
on the part of railroads, shippers and 
receivers of freight. 


.«» GAINS 19,552 CARS for WAR TRANSPORTATION 


There were 1,955,266 freight cars on the railways’ lines on January 1, 1942. This means that for every 1% we 
increase the productivity of those cars, we add the equivalent of 19,552 extra freight cars to war transportation! 


This war is a fight to a finish. Adequate 
rail freight transportation is vital to vic- 
tory. In 1941 you helped the railroads 
handle the greatest load in their history. 
Your continued and increased coopera- 
tion is essential in meeting the ever greater 
load and responsibility to come. 

Any Santa Fe representative will be 
glad to help you with practical sugges- 
tions on expediting the handling of your 
freight. Feel free to call him at any time. 





e Making every car you use carry a maximum load. 
e Saving every day, hour and minute you possibly 
can in loading and unloading cars. One minute 
saved nationally, in car utilization, represents 
904,000 ton-miles. ... And here is another specific 











YOU CAN HELP INCREASE CAR UTILIZATION BY: 


means of increasing transportation effectiveness: 
Order freight cars only to your actual current 
requirements. You'll add days of car utilization 
to war transportation by so doing. And you'll ena- 
ble other shippers to do likewise. 








J. J. GROGAN 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Victory Drive 


Washington is now determined to go 
all-out to “win” the war this summer, not 
necessarily by continental invasion but by 
stopping the German offensive. Military 
men subscribe fully to the theory that 
Germany must win major victories this 
summer or lose the war in the end. The 
U.S. is not fully ready, but production is 
beginning to reach staggering totals. The 
fruit of this production must be sent 
where it will do the most good in the next 
few months—to the European front. This 
will require every available ship. Conse- 
quently, vessels will be pulled off South 
American runs, though good neighbors are 
deprived of necessary materials. Even sup- 
plies for the Pacific battle fronts will be 
siven second priority. Officials recognize 
the danger involved, but they think the 
choice is: take chances now or fight and 
possibly lose an infinitely longer and 
harder war. 


Capital Straws 


Changes in the Selective Service setup, 
to provide pay for volunteer workers such 
as draft board members and examining 
civilian doctors, are in the offing . . . The 
Greek Legation is likely to be the next 
raised to embassy status . . . To avoid an- 
other bonus problem, Senate leaders are 
studying a proposal to withhold part of 
the increased service pay and invest it in 
bonds, convertible into cash after the war 
... The new National Housing Agency 
's coming in for criticism because of its 
slowness in coordinating and centralizing 
the sprawling housing setup. 


Italian Ship Headache 


The Italian merchant ships taken over 
by the U.S. last year are proving to be 
one of the War Shipping Administration’s 
principal headaches. The troubles are due 
solely to poor design, careless construction, 
and inferior materials. 


Coral Sea Success 


When the details of the Coral Sea battle 
cin finally be told, it may rank as one 
of the most one-sided sea victories in his- 
tory. If preliminary reports to ‘Washing- 


ton are correct; General MacArthur’s 
statement that U.S. losses were “rela- 
tively light” was on the modest side. The 
Navy’s official statement on the battle, 
however, is likely to be delayed for some 
time yet. The Jap force, while beaten 
back, was not crushed, and there is evi- 
dence that Tokyo plans another foray in- 
to the Coral Sea area soon. As long as a 
fresh engagement is impending, the Navy 
obviously cannot announce its losses, since 
it would be revealing to the Japs invalu- 
able information about the strength of the 
forces remaining to oppose them. 


Army Air Mail? 


Despite the tragic 1934 experiment, the 
Army may again fly the air mail. Under a 
plan now being considered by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Army, as a part of 
its pilot-training program, would fly the 
air-mail schedules abandoned by commer- 
cial airlines taken over by the government. 
Advanced student pilots would fly regular 
air-mail schedules in Army planes. The 
plan may well be adopted, since there’s 
little likelihood of repeating the earlier 
fiasco, which cost the lives of a dozen 
Army fliers within a period of weeks. The 
pilots would be flying better planes, and 
the ground equipment, including radio 
directional beams, and experienced per- 
sonnel of the commercial airlines could 
be used to handle operations. 


U.S. Gas Preparations 


Long before Churchill sounded his warn- 
ing, the U.S. was well along with its prep- 
arations for gas warfare. Leery of U.S. 
public opinion, the War Department hasn’t 
publicized the fact that its chemical war- 
fare service has obtained appropriations 
of more than $1,000,000,000 in the last 
few months. New research is well along, 
and stocks of gas, including the deadly 
Lewisite, are more than adequate. In ad- 
dition, Army recruits have been receiving 
elaborate training in both defensive and of- 
fensive gas operations. In some camps, sol- 
diers are now required to have their gas 
masks either with them or within reach 
at all times. 


Bomb Target Find 


It hasn’t been publicized, but the Jus- 
tice Department’s investigation of inter- 
national cartel agreements has proved of 
direct aid in Britain’s war effort. In check- 
ing the records of U.S. companies linked 
with German organizations, investigators 
found engineers’ reports givmg detailed 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


information on some of Germany’s most 
important and modern factories for mak- 
ing synthetic rubber, synthetic gasoline, 
etc. This data, when added to the RAF’s 
already elaborate blueprints of German in- 
dustrial plants, proved a valuable supple- 
ment to the bombing program. 


National Notes 


The gasoline shortage in the East is 
temporarily so acute that even Army 
camps in the rationed areas can’t get 
enough fuel for extensive use of mecha- 
nized vehicles in training exercises .. . 
Smart money in Pennsylvania is betting 
that Sen. James J. Davis will get the 
GOP gubernatorial nomination . . . Jesse 
Jones is moving in on the BEW-State 
Department scrap over the foreign raw- 
materials purchase program; he wants to 
continue his financial control over such 
deals .. . Mrs. Ernest Lundeen, widow of 
the Minnesota senator, tells friends she’s 
considering running for her late husband’s 
post. 





Trends Abroad 


Eiccause Antonescu’s troops are aiding 
in the Kerch offensive, Russia is again 
pressing the U.S. to declare war on Ru- 
mania ... Chinese diplomats are making 
it clear that while equal trade rights will 
be offered the world, extraterritoriality will 
have to end and Hong Kong be restored 
to China after the war . . . Much of Can- 
ada’s 50% rise in recruiting since the pleb- 
iscite traces to the fact that any man of 
eligible age who leaves his job can’t get 
another unless he’s rejected by the army 
. . . Despite convoy losses, Allied ship- 
ments to Russia in recent weeks have ex- 
ceeded commitments . . . More evidence 
of the spread of typhus westward is found 
in reports of extensive preventive measures 
taken in Lithuania, Denmark, and parts of 
Germany. 


Spanish Showdown? 


The most authoritative information in- 
dicates an early showdown in Spain be- 
tween General Franco and Serrano Sufer. 
The pro-Axis Foreign Minister has lately 
become much more insistent on closer ties 
with Germany, but Franco has remained 
adamant, feeling sure the public would 
not support such a move. Sufier, of course, 
has had the support of both Rome and 
Berlin, and recently he made a mysterious 
night trip to the French frontier for a con- - 
ference which still has Franco guessing. The 
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Generalissimo, however, has not @been 
idle. His quiet diplomatic soundings in both 
London and Washington have borne fruit, 
and arrangements are already being made 
for expanded commercial relations between 
the Allies and Spain. With this ace up his 
sleeve, Franco is more confident of his 
ability to resist Axis pressure. 


Anti-Vichy Deputies 

Despite new Laval-inspired suppression 
of anti-Vichy activity, a group of deputies 
of the last French Republican Parliament 
are still meeting openly at Chatel Guyon, 
a small spa near Vichy. None are propo- 
nents of the Vichy regime, and some, in- 
cluding Edouard Herriot, strongly criti- 
cize Laval-Pétain policies, particularly 
those involving labor, at public meetings. 
These gatherings, held without the re- 
quired permit, have enjoyed immunity 
from the local police, who conveniently 
fail to find out the meeting is being held 
until it is over. Vichy sources say Laval 
would like to break up the group but hesi- 
tates because of the influence the deputies 
still have with their former constituents. 


Nazi Casualties 


British authorities think Churchill’s 
statement on German casualties, while 
subordinated in the news to his gas warn- 
ing, was the most important revelation of 
his recent speech. They insist his estimate 
that the number of Germans killed in Rus- 
sia already exceeds the total German 
World War loss of 1,773,700 is a conserva- 
tive one. It represents weeks of work by 
British experts who carefully checked and 
cross-checked information from all sources, 
including Russian claims, which were 
heavily discounted. 


Padilla Boomerang 


Those best informed on Mexico believe 
the U.S. is harming, with good intentions, 
its best friend in Mexico. The average 
Mexican is still suspicious of the “Colos- 
sus of the North,” and Foreign Minister 
Padilla is being hurt by outspoken U.S. 
friendship for him. The féting of Padilla 
during his recent visit, and numerous 
American newspaper and magazine articles 
imparting to him virtually the sole respon- 
sibility for Mexican-U.S. rapprochement, 
haven’t set too well with other Cabinet 
officials who jealously point out that Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho is being unnecessarily 
slighted. As a result, at least one forth- 
coming American magazine article about 
Padilla will be broadened to give the Presi- 
dent equal importance. 





Stock Exchange Disappointment 
The New York Stock Exchange’s cam- 


paign to obtain government-securities trad- 
ing business has flopped badly. A year ago, 


in an effort to compete with over-the- 
counter houses, rates were reduced and an 
advertising campaign was launched solicit- 
ing this business from insurance companies 
and banks. Though government-securities 
trading has increased to as much as $100,- 
000,000 daily, the exchange’s share has 
steadily dropped until one day recently it 
reached zero, with no deals at all registered. 
The traders’ preference for over-the-coun- 
ter deals seems to be due to their compara- 
tive freedom from red tape and publicity. 
Exchange officials are now searching des- 
perately for a way to retrieve the situation. 


Mexican Railroad Plan 


Pending completion of an Army survey, 
the U.S. Government is quietly lining up 
private capital for the rehabilitation of 
Mexico’s railway system. Mexican rail- 
roads, essential to hemisphere defense, are 
in dire need of rolling stock, locomotives, 
and other modern equipment. In many sec- 
tions, rails too old or too light to support 
loads of heavy military materials and in- 
dustrial supplies must be replaced. Prac- 
tically all need refinancing. So far, defaults 
on Mexican railway bonds have scared in- 
vestors away. However, if some payment 
on these defaulted bonds can be arranged, 
private financial circles both in the U.S. 
and Mexico believe that capital can be 
found. If not, the U. S. Government will 
have to put up the money. 


WPB and Silver 


The WPB, which has won most of its 
fights in Washington, is heading into its 
toughest battle—with the Congressional 
silver bloc. The shortage of tin and copper 
is becoming so acute that a supply of silver 
as a substitute is vital. Donald Nelson has 
asked the Treasury,.which under the Sil- 
ver Purchase Act has been forced to ac- 
cumulate a vast hoard of silver at arti- 
ficially inflated prices, to take steps. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau has told Nelson he can- 
not free the silver without legislation and 
has even suggested various forms the leg- 
islation might take, but he has indicated he 
won’t move for Congressional action him- 
self. If the WPB wants silver it is going 
to have to take the initiative and set off a 
prime political fight. 


Business Footnotes 


Government demand and the draft have . 


created a serious shortage of trained ac- 
countants, especially in war _ industries 
which have to prepare extensive reports for 
Federal agencies . . . Many companies 
which furnished workers with vitamin pills 
during the winter are now making in- 
creased use of salt tablets which reduce the 
time lost from heat-caused fatigue, sick- 
ness, and cramps by restoring body salt lost 
through perspiration . . . Treasury officials 
say privately that present volume of War 
Bond sales is double original expectations, 
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though still far short of the stepped-up goal 
of $1,000,000,000 monthly . . . Business ex. 
perts see a prospect of postwar, low-priced, 
“flivver” planes in the government’s forth. 
coming contracts for a fleet of “grasshop. 


” 


per” craft. 





Press Notes 


The ex-isolationist Chicago Tribune, 
which has had words recently with the 
internationalist N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
omitted Geoffrey Parsons, Herald Tribune 
editorial writer, from its story listing this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize winners . . . Two 
Washington correspondents, Roscoe Drum- 
mond of The Christian Science Monitor 
and Glen Perry of The N.Y. Sun, have 
collaborated on “Keep "Em Falling,” an 
article about U.S. coastal air-raid de- 
fenses. It’s scheduled for the June 10 
Saturday Evening Post . . . Paul Marion, 
new Vichy Minister of Information, is 
sending French newspapers scores of faked 
propaganda “letters to the editor’—an 
old dodge used to give a false picture of 
public sentiment. 


Miscellany 


Maurice Hindus, whose last two books 
have ranked him as an authority on Rus- 
sia, will go to Kuybishev soon as a radio 
correspondent for NBC . . . Starting a 
scheme many colleges will probably copy, 
the University of California is establish- 
ing a scholarship fund to enable veterans 
of the present war to enter or return to 
college after the war; contributions are 
being put into War Bonds . . . Beatrice 
Fairfax (Mrs. Marie Manning Gascli), 
who has been writing an “advice to the 
lovelorn” column since 1898, has com- 
pleted her autobiography. Putnam will 
publish it in the fall . . . Because some of 
his comments on topical subjects have 
stirred up controversies, CBS officials now 
check-read Elmer Davis’ scripts before he 
goes on the air. 


Movie Lines 

Those who have had advance peeks at 
Walt Disney’s new film “Bambi” believe 
a rabbit character, The Thumper, is «es- 
tined to take his place alongside Donald 
Duck and other Disney creations . . . A 
deal between the Screen Actors Guild and 
the government will make available for 
war industries some 1,200 extras with ex- 
perience as engineers, stenographers, etc. 
. . . Film stars who’ve joined the armed 
services are getting more fan mail than 
ever .. . Incidentally, studios have banned 
the sending of photographs to fans be- 
cause of the materials shortage. An aver- 
age of 20,000 a week are sent out nor- 
mally .. . Expect harder-hitting war mov- 
ies out of Hollywood to meet criticism 
that too many of the war films to date 
have been on the frivolous side. 





























One run can win a ball game— 


One shell can win a battle 





: = say battles are decided by 
“ small margins—by which side has the slight 
3 extra edge of the one more shell when it’s 
7 7 needed, the one added plane or tank, ship 


-an or gun. When it’s needed. The battle in the 
South Pacific today can’t be won with the 


shell that’s going to be finished tomorrow. 
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The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Drarr DEFERMENT is badly confused. 
though it may soon be cleared up some- 
what through definite instructions to Se- 
lective Service Boards on what to con- 
sider in classifying and reclassifying regis- 
trants. 5 

THE MANPOWER COMMISSION has grabbed 
the ball from Selective Service. Its idea, to 
protect war industries, is to work out a 
code for the guidance of draft boards and 
thus eliminate the wide disparity in deci- 
sions. 








THE PLAN is to get what would amount to 
group deferments for men in transporta- 
tion, shipbuilding, mining, and perhaps 
other industries, by instructing draft 
boards to consider the necessity for such 
workers. This would sidestep the present 
legal ban on blanket deferments. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES may try to slip govern- 
ment war workers into some such classifi- 
cation. The WPB is irked at losing its ex- 
perts to the Army under pressure of re- 
classification, only to have them turn up 
at desks in the War Department doine 
the same kind of work. 





e e 
Lasor priratinG is due for an attack by 
the Manpower Commission, as its second 
big job. A publicity campaign is being con- 
sidered to bring about a curb. 





JOB FREEZING is a possibility, but it is a 
long way off at present. Talk of making 
the United States Employment Service 
the sole hiring agency has been revived. 
however. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS will be expanded by 
the McNutt commission, and pressure will 
be brought to overcome prejudices against 
the hiring of women, Negroes, and men 
over 45. 





Tue prioririzts MEss—too many A-ls— 
appears due to boil over soon. It will prob. 
ably strain relations between the WPB 
and the Army and Navy. 





RATINGS ISSUED IN THE FIELD by Army and 
Navy men are declared by key WPB peo- 
ple to be one of the chief reasons for the 
present inflated state of the system. 





CONCENTRATION of priorities power in one 
organization, the WPB, thus taking away 
the privileges of Army and Navy men, is 
almost certain to be recommended. 





Back markets dealing in industrial ma- 
terials are beginning to worry Washington. 





Government people hear that it is possible 
to buy anything from scarce copper to 
machine tools if the right connections are 
made. 

Tue war TieraBLe, as seen by Demo- 
cratic congressmen: Victory by spring of 
1944. They see some chance for ending the 
war by the fall of 1943 but believe the 
later date will be closer. 
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As A TRANSPORTATION SOLUTION, a recom- 
mendation that land and sea cargo move- 
ments be coordinated under a single head 
has been placed before the President by 
his advisers. 

THE PRESIDENT has been called upon to de- 
cide the battle between the Maritime Com- 
mission and the WPB over steel—whether 
production of munitions will be cut down 
still more to provide steel for merchant 
ships. 








Cenc zero: The first week of price ceil- 





ings on wholesale and manufacturers’ 
goods brought a curious development: 
cloak and suit men doing business with 
no prices at all. They refused to put mark- 
ings on fall goods, pending clarification of 
their position through a_ supplemental 


WPB order. 
A MISUNDERSTOOD ANGLE of the price freeze 





is that the order calls for basing the ceiling 
on the highest price at which an article 
was delivered in March. For example, a 
sale made on March 30 wouldn’t count if 
delivery was made in April. 

A coMPLETE BAN on consumer credit is be- 
ing discussed around the Federal Reserve 
Board. Both FRB and OPA officials feel 
that present restrictions are not sufficient 
to reduce the buying wave. 
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Coneress 1s uneasy. Recent attacks on 
anti-New Deal Democrats and isolationist 
Republicans are causing considerable wor- 
ry. Chieftains of both parties believe pri- 
vately that there’s a move afoot among 
New Deal administrators to discredit Con- 
egress as a whole. 





CONGRESSIONAL NERVES were reflected in 
the reaction to press criticism of special 
gasoline privileges. This heightened the 
feeling of members that their power is 
slipping—that the bureaucrats they creat- 
ed are telling them what to do. 

AWN EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN to increase war- 
plant output is placing new emphasis on 
production engineering. The Bedaux Co. 
has a new wrinkle to overcome employe 
fears of the speed-up and stretch-out that 
unions usually associate with its name. 
The idea is to sell the plan to the unions 








at the same time it is sold to management. 
ARMY prodding is getting more out of 
workmen than that of management, in 
some cases. When a military man stationed 
in a war plant pleads for a group to quit 
stalling and get production rolling, it fre- 
quently has more effect than a similar com- 
mand from the boss. 

COMPULSORY SAVINGS are out the window 
for the time being. Democratic leaders 
don’t want to argue the point until after 
the November elections and until Morgen- 
thau’s voluntary bond sales plan has a 
fair trial. 
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Denypratep roop production is due for a 
jump. Stockpiling is now in prospect for 
dried milk, vegetables, and eventually 
meat, for the Army, Navy, and Lend- 
Lease. 

PLANT EXPANSIONS which have been held 
up for want of priorities are expected to 
get the green light on the argument that 
much shipping space will be saved by de- 
hydration. 








POSTWAR IMPLICATIONS of the program are 
interesting. Dehydration may bring about 
a food revolution comparable to that 
wrought by canning. 





Heavy coons face tighter control, under 
a plan being studied by the WPB. This 
plan would ban the manufacture of a long 
list of articles such as printing and bottling 
machinery, and force the manufacturers 
to apply for special permission to make 
each item. 





Jesse JONES is still popular with Congress 
despite the criticism directed at him from 
other quarters. He’ll have no trouble get- 
ting his $5,000,000,000 additional RFC 
borrowing power. But one move almost 
certain to fail will be an attempt to write 
an amendment giving the RFC power to 
buy farm and other commodities for price 
control. 

RFC FINANCING is easier to get nowadays 
than a few months ago, according to busi- 
nessmen who have had dealings. there re- 
cently. The question no longer is: “What 
collateral have you?” It’s “How important 
are you to the war?” 
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Tue sugar suppty situation is looking 
better. If all the sweetening now in sig)it 
is delivered, it’s possible that the ration 
will be increased. 





THE WOOL SUPPLY is likewise improving. 
Vessels returning from Australia, loaded 
with the fleece, are easing the pinch. The 
supply now is deemed ample for military 
needs. 

















WHEN I SET UP MY 
NSURANCE 1 OLDNT REALIZE MY 


| WIFE MIGHT HAVE TO STRETCH IT 


TO COVER THESE WARTIME 
LIVING COSTS... 
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SHE COULDNT KEEP UP 
PAYMENTS ON OUR HOUSE... AND 
APARTMENT RENTS ARE 
GOING HIGHER,T0O . 


pure protection, built for war years! 


Have you stopped to consider what the 
war has done to your insurance set-up? 

When you bought your insurance 
the country was in a period of normal 
living costs. Income taxes were lower, 
and estate taxes affected only the top 
brackets. Naturally, you based your 
insurance plans on those conditions. 

But today, if you died, your wife 
would have to pay more for practically 
everything . . . food, clothing, shelter. 
She’d probably have to pay four big 
installments on your income tax 
and possibly new estate taxes, too. 


Union Central offers new low-cost 


Any TIME 1 DIE MY 
WIFE WILL HAVE 70 PAY FOUR 
BIG INCOME TAX INSTALLMENTS. 

/ DIONT FIGURE 

OW THAT EITHER t 


Where would she get the extra money? 

Union Central has the answer for you. 
We have created a brand new insur- 
ance policy, designed precisely to fit 
your wartime situation. One that takes 
into consideration not only your fam- 


_ily’s needs, but the current strain on 


your own budget. 

This policy is pure protection, 
stripped down to essentials. Large 
savings have been made by eliminat- 
ing surrender values and conversion 
privileges, and by limiting purchases 
to substantial units. Asa result, the 


75" ANNIVERSARY 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT... 
1 NEED MORE INSURANCE BUT: 





WITH THESE INCOME TAXES, HOW | 
- GOULD I PAY FOR IT? 





premium is only about half of what 
you'd pay for ordinary, straight life 
insurance. Never before, in our 75 
years, have we offered fathers so much 
protection for so few premium dollars. 

You'll find complete details on this 
timely new policy, in Union Central’s 
new booklet, ‘‘Pure Pro- 
tection.” Send the cou- 
pon for it today! 





The Union Central Life 
Insurance Co. 
Dept. E-6, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Please send me a copy of booklet 
“Dune Protection. ”’ 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in military history, lives can be saved with blood 
plasma transfusions right on the field of battle. This triumph of modern 





medicine was worked out by doctors and scientists in the Army and in 
the Navy, in private hospitals and universities, 


A new war weapon to save lives 


N PAST wars, hundreds of thousands 
of lives have been lost because of in- 
ability to give the wounded quick and 

effective treatment. 


Today, to our boys on land, at sea, and 
in the air, modern medicine says: 


“Because of the many advances made 
in medical science, your chances in battle 
will be immeasurably greater.” 


Among these important advances is 
the modern blood plasma transfusion— 
a new weapon that helps overcome the 
wounded fighter’s grimmest adversary 
. . . Shock due to hemorrhage or injury. 


The new plasma transfusion kit can 
be moved right into the field of battle. It 
is the one transfusion that needs no 
“typing” or “matching” with the pa- 
tient’s blood. It can be administered to 
any wounded man at once. The time 
saved often prevents shock and hemorrhage 
from getting in their deadly work. 


Remarkable as it was, the new plasma 
transfusion needed development. The 
need for the refinement was in the ap- 
paratus. It concerned one of the simplest 


things...a tiny filter in the tubing leading 
from the plasma bottle to the wounded 
man’s vein. 


Originally, sterile gauze filters were 
used. These swelled when wet and slowed 
up the plasma flow so much that emer- 
gency use in battle was almost out of the 
question. Then, fine-mesh, stainless-steel 
filters were tried. But they were so bulky 
that they interfered with the compact- 
ness of the transfusion apparatus. 


The medical and laboratory men set 
out to overcome these shortcomings. 
Eventually, they discovered in-glass fiber 
the filter material that gave them what 
they wanted. 


Now, the vital fibers are made of 
tightly woven Fiberglas* cloth. Because 
these filters are pure glass, they do not 
swell when wet. They are not weakened 
by moisture—the individual fibers are 
non-absorbent. The filters are not bulky, 
but small and compact. 


Fiberglas is proud to have helped sci- 
ence perfect this rew life-saving tech- 
nique. 


And now, this plasma transfusion is 
being used not only on the battle fronts 
but also for civilians and among workers 
in “Arsenals of Democracy.” 


Thus it is that modern medicine, in 
perfecting a new weapon of war, has 
given new hope to all mankind in time 
of injury. 

e e e 

The role of Fiberglas in portable trans- 
fusion kits is an unusual and dramatic 
use of this modern basic material. It 
spotlights the versatility of a product 
which makes the physical properties of 
glass available in many new and useful 
ways. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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FIBERGLAS 
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Chance for Victory in 1942 
Causes Allied Hopes to Soar 


But German War Machine 
Is Still Viewed as Formidable 
and Sterner Tests lmpend 


The month of May was supposed to be- 
long to Hitler. It always had before. Ac- 
cording to every precedent, the Fiihrer 
should have been using these soft and 
sunny days to cut through the Russian 
Armies, invade Britain, or crack the long 
Allied lines in the Mediterranean. May was 
supposed to mark ebb tide in Allied morale. 

But instead May brought hope to the 
United Nations. There was hope for vic- 
tory, perhaps in 1942. In a speech at 
Leeds, Winston Churchill said it was at 
last in sight. And there was hope for 
quick Anglo-American action against the 
Reich, a hope bolstered on Monday by a 
Washington announcement that huge new 
formations of the AEF, including tank 
units, had arrived in the British Isles. 
Correspondents on the spot in Northern 
Ireland described the convoy on which 
the troops traveled as the largest seen in 
this war. Not one ship was lost despite 
occasional Axis attacks. 

On the actual battle fronts, the German 
blow finally fell on the Russians in the 
Crimea. But it was accompanied by a big- 
ger Soviet drive at Kharkov, which was 
paced by tank-destroyer planes. In West- 
ern Europe, the RAF resumed fighter 
sweeps over France and in a night attack 
off Norway hit the German cruiser Prinz 
Eugen with at least two torpedoes. In the 
Far East, the United States and Japanese 
Navies still faced the big showdown—but 
with the Americans the confident winners 
of the first round in the Coral Sea. ~ 

The optimism caused by these military 
developments and by other events was 
analyzed in a dispatch from NEWSWEEK’s 
London correspondent: “The consensus 


among many of Britain’s best-informed 
men is that the war in Europe will be de- 
cided within the next six to eight months. 
Many of them think that by that time the 
European struggle will be over. 
“Timoshenko’s breach of the German 
defenses at Kharkov has cemented a re- 
markable wave of optimism in Britain fol- 
lowing the Coral Sea victory and the Brit- 
ish seizure of Madagascar. The optimism 
far exceeds anything of the kind seen 
throughout the war and takes the shape 
that if the European conflict is over by 
autumn, the Japanese will be knocked out 
by the following spring or summer. 
“Optimists are not confined to the man 
in the street. Former President Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia told close associates that 


Timoshenko: The power behind the Soviet drive on Kharkov 





he expects to be back in Prague by Christ- 
mas. Prime Minister Churchill’s speech at 
Leeds was another indication. Further opti- 
mism was caused by reports from the United 
States indicating plans were under way to 
make 1942 the ‘knockout year’ for Hitler. 
“In connection with beating Germany 
this year, some high British officials say 
that the Reich will collapse internally by 
the end of the year because of the terrible 
hammering from the air which is in store 
for the Nazis. Air Ministry reports indi- 
cate that so far 400 heavy bombers have 
been the peak force hurled against a single 
objective on any one night. Reliable cir- 
cles predict, however, that with the arri- 
val of American bombers the figure will 
reach 600 a night. And one authority says 
that by late summer Allied planes over 
Germany will reach 3,000 nightly.” 


Offensives 


The struggle to beat the Reich in 1942 
began in Russia with a drive by the Red 
Army. It was fitting that the Soviet 
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Newsweek—Browne 


Russian and German concentrations as the May offensives began 


started it, because more than any other 
United Nation it has insisted that the 
Germans could be knocked out this year, 
The first Russian blow fell on the Nazj 
lines near the great Ukrainian industrial 
city of Kharkov. Caught by surprise, the 
Germans at first gave way, then rushed 
up reinforcements to stage the biggest 
tank battle since last fall. But the momen- 
tum of the Soviet attack was too powerful 
to be stemmed so quickly, and this week 
Moscow announced that advances of as 
much as 37 miles had been made along 
the front. 

The Germans had begun their own 
drive a few days before the Russians 
struck. Fresh troops, new armored di- 
visions, and fleets of planes started an 
advance across the Eastern Crimea that 
carried the Nazis into the town of Kerch, 
The familiar victory verbiage reappeared 
in the German communiqués. First they 
“annihilated” the Soviets. Then they 
“pursued the beaten remnants” of the Red 
Army. Finally, they “completed the anni- 
hilation.” At the end of these Wagnerian 
blasts of triumph, the Russians were ap- 
parently still fighting in a corner of the 
Kerch Peninsula. 

Yet the Kerch and Kharkov offensives 
were but part of a much vaster picture. 
From the Arctic to the Black Sea, a great 
array of Russian and German Armies stood 
poised for decisive battles. The accom- 
panying map shows the main concentra- 
tions and the most important command- 
ers. On the numbers and the quality of 
troops on each side and on the skill of 
their generals depend the outcome of the 


entire war and the realization of the 
United Nations’ dream of victory in 
1942. 


In total number of troops the Russians 
have a slight edge over the Germans—350 
divisions as against 250 for the Nazis. But 
a large portion of these forces, possibly a 
third, represent new armies still in train- 
ing. The Germans, on the other hand, have 
put 175 divisions into the actual front 
line and hold between 60 and 75 as a 
strategic reserve in Poland, the Baltic 
states, and East Prussia. 

The greatest German concentration ap- 
pears to be on the southern front from 
Kursk to the Black Sea. In this area the 
Nazis are supposed to have 45 infantry 
divisions and five or six armored divisions. 
It was thus a sign of Russian strength that 
the Red Army chose to attack where the 
Germans were most powerful. On the other 
hand, the Soviet has also probably con- 
centrated its best troops in the Ukraine. 
And they are commanded by Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko, the man who first 
started the German retreat by recapturing 
Rostov last November. 

The number of divisions, however, may 
be a misleading guide. In 1918 German di- 
visions were cut to almost half strength. 
The extreme stringency of manpower from 
which the Reich is now known to be suffer- 
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ing—despite 12,000,000 men in the armed 
forees—may once again have caused the 
Germans to reduce the numerical strength 
of each division. Armored units are re- 
ported to have been cut from 400 tanks 
to an average of only 250 for each division. 
The Russians, with almost unlimited man- 
power, are less likely to suffer from a 
shortage of men, and they have received 
1,500,000 tons of supplies from the United 
States and Britain. 

But the factor that may outweigh all 
others in deciding the battle for Russia is 
the quality of the troops. No foreign ob- 
server has been able to find any lowering 
in the physical standards or of the morale 
of Soviet soldiers. The Germans have been 
forced to call up old men and very young 
boys. The seasoned veterans who invaded 
the Soviet last June are thinly scattered 
by now. Thus the losses Germany has 
sustained may in the long run more than 
offset the advantage that jumping-off 
places far inside Russia appear to give to 
Hitler. 

The price Hitler had been willing to pay 
to keep those jumping-off points is never- 
theless a measure of the fury of the of- 
fensive that the Russians know they will 
face this summer. The Soviets are braced 
to withstand heavy blows all along the 
front and prepared to accept initial Te- 








More Yanks arrive in Northern Ireland. Their commander, Maj. Gen. Russell P. Hartle, greets them 


verses. They, as well as the other United 
Nations, know that the Nazi forces are 
still formidable. But they hope that the 
arrival of really large numbers of Ameri- 
can troops in Britain means that a second 
front will be opened to take the strain off 
them at the critical moment. 





Blunders in Burma 


Ill-Suited Arms and Tactics 
Outweighed Heroism of British 


Somewhere on the Irrawaddy front last 
month, a sick, dust-caked British soldier 
thumbed a ride with an American corre- 
spondent. His voice shook with fatigue 
and anger: “The bloody Japs are running 
us out of Burma. But we are coming back, 
that’s sure. We won’t keep on doing things 
wrong forever. Some day we'll wake up 
and get smarter than the other bloke. Put 
that in the papers, sir. All the troops in 
Burma tried hard.” 

That Tommy probably was not among 
the 5,000 gaunt, exhausted British and 
Indian fighters who straggled to the India 
border last week. More than likely, he was 
dead. But his bitter little speech could 
have served as an epitaph for a disastrous 
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campaign. Burma was lost because the 
“other bloke” was smarter, stronger on land 
and in the air, better trained, and better 
equipped. The troops in Burma tried des- 
perately hard—they lost four out of five 
men—but the foe was just too strong. 
Once again the British Army added a page 
of glowing heroism to its long history— 
and found that bravery was not enough. 

During the campaign, British strength in 
Burma did not exceed two divisions total- 
ing 25,000 men. These presumably includ- 
ed 10,000 Indian troops and units of the 
Burma Rifles—native troops officered in 
some cases by British businessmen who 
had been suddenly called to the colors. 
Their job was to guard a 1,600-mile fron- 
tier. Against the 25,000 British the Japanese 
threw 60,000 experienced jungle fighters, 
and in the later stages of the campaign the 
invading army numbered nearly 120,000. 

The manpower so badly needed by the 
British was available in China. But when 
Chungking offered last December to send 
its troops south, the native Burmese Cabi- 
net protested violently to British officials 
and the offer was turned down. In Febru- 
ary, the British allowed one Chinese bri- 
gade to enter Burma but kept it far be- 
hind the front. Not until late in March 
did the Chinese see action. 

The fundamental British error went 
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back to the decision to defend Singapore. 
Men and equipment were diverted from 
Burma to bolster its garrison. When that 
bastion fell; reliance was placed on the 
rugged mountains guarding Eastern Bur- 
ma. When the enemy crossed the moun- 
tains, hope was placed on the broad rivers, 
the prevalence of malaria, and the impend- 
ing Monsoon rains. 

This defensive psychology bred unpre- 
paredness. In Burma as in Malaya, Japa- 
nese infiltration tactics caught the British 
by surprise. Yet, no method was devised 
to combat this type of warfare. For all 
their heroism, the Allied troops were at a 
loss in the jungle. Their uniforms and 
packs were too heavy. They did not know 
how to live off the land. They were not 


trained for a war of ambush and sniping. . 


Heavy motorized equipment was also a 
burden. The 12-ton American tanks with 
their cheerful red desert-rat insignia, the 
six-wheeled trucks, the mobile anti-aircraft 
guns and artillery—all were mired in the 
rice fields and trapped in the jungle 
growth. American correspondents who 
reached India from Burma gave this ad- 
vice to British officers: 

“Get your men off the roads and out in- 
to the jungle; accustom them to living 
there. Forget you ever had an army truck. 
Camouflage your hide-outs and study ways 
to ambush the other fellow. Demand tom- 
my guns and mortars. Rifles and machine 
guns are all right, but tommy guns and 
mortars are better, and the Japs have 
plenty.” 

Weakness on the ground was accentu- 
ated by weakness in the air. The fabulous 
American Volunteer Group started the 
campaign with 150 planes, only 50 of 
which were originally stationed in Burma. 
Later on, however, the Burma force was 
doubled. The RAF began with two squad- 
rons of Blenheim bombers—probably 24 
planes—and a few outdated Brewster 


Buffalo fighters. Against the Americans 


and the British, the Japanese used about 
450 aircraft. 

For the first few weeks, the AVG ruled 
the skies over Rangoon. But the absence 
of replacements and the steady enemy 
pounding of Allied air bases soon began to 
tell. Rapidly, the Flying Tigers were 
pushed northward and could offer little 
protection to the ground troops. The RAF 
played an even smaller part. One day early 
in the war it had only two bombers it 
could send into action. 

The civil administration in Burma was 
likewise unprepared for war. In a dispatch 
to The London Daily Mirror, its cor- 
respondent, T.E.A. Healy, wrote: “Poor 
leadership betrayed Rangoon. It is a fact 
that lack of collaboration, lack of direction, 
and flurried decisions directly weakened 
the capital and the morale of the people. 
The Burmese—who are not strong-minded 
people—greatly needed resolute guidance 
in a time of crisis, and they did not receive 
it.” 


The Bloody Battle of Changsha . . . 
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Wounded prisoners wince as Chinese doctors treat them 





Healy cited these instances of confusion: 
the order for civil evacuation, issued sudden- 
ly before military control was established, 
made the city the prey of looters and rioters; 
the Civil Defense Service was disbanded 
ten days before civil evacuation; the fire 
service was the first to leave Rangoon; 800 
assembled Lend-Lease trucks were burned 
at a civil depot while Royal Engineers 
were working furiously to unpack and as- 


semble other trucks on wharves nearby. 

The Battle of Burma was practically 
over last week and the tide of war rolled 
over into China. Driving across.the mist- 
capped mountains of Yiinnan, the Japu- 
nese reached a point 125 miles inland from 
the Burma border. Momentarily, the out- 
numbered Chinese troops and the AVG 
held them on the right bank of the fast 
and treacherous Salween, but other Japa- 
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... Brought Defeat to the Japanese 





Guillumette photos 


Japanese corpses are carried over the trails of Central China 
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Guillumette photos 


Pain and bewilderment mark the faces of captured Japanese 





nese forces from the south threatened to 
envelop all Southwest China in a great 


pincers movement. 





Whacko Bluey 


An Australian tried to pay part of the 
“so much” which Winston Churchill said 
“so many owed to so few.” John Wren, a 





Melbourne sporstman, gave a check for 
£1,000 to Brendan (Paddy) Finucane, the 
RAF’s Irish ace, and to his Australian fly- 
ing mate, Lt. Keith Truscott. But Air 
Ministry officials in London said the fliers 
would not be able to accept the gift be- 
cause of regulations forbidding such awards 
for jobs done in line of duty. 

Finucane’s deeds have been widely pub- 
licized but Truscott is hardty known out- 
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side Australia. Newsweex’s Melbourne 
correspondent cabled this account of the 
Down Under hero: 


During the 1940 football season in Mel- 
bourne, crowds roared as a redhead 6 feet 
tall flashed about in the extraordinary 
mélée of 36 men known as Australian-rules 
football. “Whacko Bluey!” the crowd 
yelled. (“Whacko” is an expression of de- 
light and appreciation while “Bluey” is a 
common Australian nickname for red- 
heads.) The flaming hair belonged to a 20- 
year-old named Keith Truscott, who de- 
cided that flying was a more suitable war- 
time occupation than his clerking vocation 
or football avocation. Since then, Bluey has 
became a name to make Londoners cheer, 
as Truscott with a few months’ air experi- 
ence became the right-hand man of Paddy 
Finucane in an Australian Spitfire squad- 
ron. 

Bluey knows what it is to be the cyno- 
sure in London’s most fashionable restau- 
rants, to shake the king’s hand after hav- 
ing received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Bar, to fall into the Channel 
and wait for rescue, to see Messerschmitts 
drop blazing 100 feet in front of him. 

A few days ago his mother paled as a 
man walked into the restaurant where she 
was eating and hailed her. It was Bluey, 
brought back from England. Arriving un- 
expectedly, he had found her after a city- 
wide search. 

All the RAAF’s regulations against in- 
dividual publicity could not suppress the 
news of his arrival or the fact that Bluey 
would play for the Redlegs, his old team, 
two days later. The 20,000 who saw him 
lead his team onto the field were a small 
number by peacetime standards, but large 
in an era of restricted transport and Sat- 
urday work. They did the cheering for 
100,000 as Squadron Leader Truscott, vic- 
tor over fifteen Nazis, tried to kick a goal. 
Those 20,000, plus most of the remainder 
of Australians, think that “Whacko 
Bluey!” would make a good war cry 
against the Japs. 





Mediterranean Blows 


The Italians were worried. Something 
somewhere had gone wrong. Instead of the 
usual talk of an irresistible Axis drive, the 
Rome radio broadcast reports of an immi- 
nent Anglo-Saxon offensive in the Medi- 
terranean. Behind the shifting sand dunes 
of Libya, the British were supposed to be 
moving up troops and large stores of equip- 
ment newly arrived from the United States. 
A great British and American fleet was re- 
ported to be cruising in the blue waters 
between Gibraltar and Alexandria. 

These stories were a tacit admission that 
events had passed beyond the control of 
the Italians. Although an Anglo-American 
drive might aim at knocking Italy out of 
the war, the Fascists no longer rank as 
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WAR TIDES 





Weapon and Transport: Role of the Dirigible in Sea War 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 








Plane approaching Mother Ship Se 





Plane prepares to make contact 
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The prospect of a new phase in 
modern warfare opened up when, in a 
bill before Congress to authorize 24 more 
blimps, the nonrigid limitation was 
stricken out. This would mean, if the 
committee concerned is upheld, that the 
Navy is free not only to build the blimp 
but the larger dirigible as well. 

The demand for this increase in lighter- 
than-air power came because the counter- 
drive against the submarine, following 
much the same lines as the patrol system 
inaugurated by the British in the first 
part of the last war, has not been pro- 
gressing too well along the Atlantic Sea- 
board. It has finally been established that 
the hovering blimp, carrying depth bombs 
and good contact devices, is a better 
antagonist of the submarine than the 
patrol plane or the fast-flying Army 
bomber. Hence the demand for the blimp. 

But the blimp shows only a small 
sample of what airships can do. To com- 
pare the blimp with the dirigible would 
be about the same as comparing a small 
coastwise ship with a Queen Mary. The 
range of the blimp is from 850 to 2,500 
miles, depending on size, and its carrying 
capacity is limited. Its approximate top 
speed is 50 miles an hour. Within its 
limitations it is most useful, of course; 
in the last war, craft of this type spotted 
49 submarines and bombed 27. But a 
dirigible of 10,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
can cruise 10,000 sea miles without re- 
fueling, at a cruising speed of 50 miles 
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The airship as a plane carrier: How the dirigible can be used as a transport or as an offensive weapon 
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The trapeze mast hoists the plane 
into the interior of the airship 


and a top speed of 85, carrying a heavy 
load of depth bombs. 

And this is not all the large airship can 
do. As a troop carrier, provided it steers 
clear of hostile land-based planes, it is 
probably safer than sea transportation. 
It is decidedly faster. As a cargo carrier it 
can fly over the land while sea transport 
must go many roundabout miles. 

Also, the dirigible can carry ten attack 
bombers, which can be flown off and 
then retrieved when they hook them- 
selves onto a trapeze mast lowered from 
the dirigible. It is easier than landing 
on the deck of a carrier, which is ham- 
pered by the pitch and roll induced by 
heavy seas. And the operation is simple— 
after the plane hooks on it is hoisted 
through an aperture, much as an anchor 
used to be catted and fished. Further- 
more, by the use of range lights, the 


plane can approach the mother ship at 
night. The hooking-on gear is illuminated 
so that contact can be completed. 


those planes which cannot make oceanic 
steppingstones on their own wings straight 
to their destination. As its capacities de- 
velop it should be able to carry loads of 
several tons’ weight and, in this way, do 
something to relieve the bottleneck in 
sea transportation. In effect it is one part 
of the air-transport system which is most 
important, for if sea transportation is to 
meet the demands set by production, it 
must call on the air arm to help. 


has been its vulnerability to air attack— 
for it is certainly not vulnerable to sea 
attack except from the aircraft carrier, 
and a ship of this type must get within 
air-striking distance of a prey which moves 
more than twice as fast. Moreover, if 
attacked, the airship which has its own 
planes can retaliate on the carrier with 
bombers, and if both mother craft are 
lost the carrier foots the bigger bill. 


in this modern war? The Prince of Wales 
went down in an air attack because it 
had no air protection. And what battle- 
ship would care to stand up, unassisted, 
against a night attack of a hundred hor- 
nets of the sea, like those that did such 
good work in the Philippines? Certainly 
the dirigible is free from that danger. 


Furthermore, the big airship can carry 


The principal objection to the dirigible 


What naval craft is not vulnerable 
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one of the principal antagonists in the 
Mediterranean. There are only two now, 
the British and the Germans, and last 
week’s fighting was between them. One en- 
gagement was won by the RAF and an- 
other by the Luftwaffe. 


The RAF’s victory came when a fighter 
patrol returning from a sweep over the 
North African Coast dived down on a long 
line of sixteen heavily loaded trimotored 
Junkers 52 troop transports, scudding over 
the sea just above the wavetops. Escorted 


by a handful of Messerschmitt 110 fighters, 
the transport train was apparently on the 
way from Crete to Libya. 

One by one, the RAF fighters swung 
into the attack. Soldiers jammed in the 
Junkers frantically smashed the planes’ 
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windows and began firing with rifles and 
tommy guns. One RAF pilot described 
the scene: “I’ve never seen anything like 
jt. One after another, at half-mile inter- 
vals, the Junkers crashed in flames.” The 
squadron leader added: “The sea looked 
like a beacon with its burning wreckage 
and flaming pools of petrol in which the 
Germans were struggling.” The British 
downed thirteen of the transports—each 
loaded with about twenty men—before 
their ammunition gave out, and shot down 
two Messerschmitts. One RAF plane was 
lost. 

The Luftwaffe’s triumph came in a duel 
with a group of the newest British des- 
troyers. Catching the warships without 
air protection, Nazi bombers quickly sank 
the two-year-old, 1,920-ton Lively. And 
though hastily summoned British Beau- 
fighters beat off a second attack, the Ger- 
mans came back and mortally struck the 
three-year-old Kipling and her sister ship 
Jackal. Of the three vessels’ 600-man com- 
plement, all but about 100 were saved. 


{ This week London announced that Ad- 
miral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham 


-had been ordered to Washington and 


would be replaced as Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Fleet commander by Rear Admiral 
Sir Henry Harwood. 





Soldier Factory 


Bullets whizzed by the king’s head. A 
nearby land mine blew up with a dull roar. 
Two soldiers, wounded by grenade and 
shell fragments, fell not far from the royal 
party. 

What George VI was inspecting some- 
where in Britain was not actual war. But 
it was just about as close to the real thing 
as training can be. It demonstrated a new 
technique now applied to many units of 
the British Army. The basis was the train- 
ing given to Commandos. The objective 
was to convert the entire British Army into 
an outfit as tough as the Commandos. 
Here are some of the “exercises” the typical 
soldier goes through in the hardening-up 
process: 


{| Each carries a man of equal weight 200 
yards in two minutes while both wear full 
battle dress. 


{He runs 20 yards in shirt and shorts, 
dons full battle dress, and sprints 80 yards 
—all this in five and a half minutes. 


{| He learns hand-to-hand fighting, includ- 
ing the use of fists, knees, thumbs, brass 
knuckles, daggers, and jujitsu. 


] He goes without food for a day and a 
night while covering 40 miles in forced 
marches. 


{He learns to use all enemy weapons, 
from rifle to cannon. 


{| He runs the assault course—barbed wire, 
bonfires, a ditch full of mud and smoke, 
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and a 10-foot fence—while machine guns 
fire at the ground near his feet and of- 
ficers throw lighted firecrackers at him. 


§ He bayonets a dummy which drenches 
him with animal blood when punctured. 


{| He dives 20 feet into water in full equip- 
ment and swims to shore. 


q He goes through a “haunted house,” 
shooting a tommy gun at figures in Ger- 
man uniforms which pop out of doors and 
closets. 


{| He runs 2 miles in sixteen minutes in full 
equipment, sprints 200 yards, scores hits 
in three out of five shots in 75 seconds, 
and then marches 10 miles in two hours. 
This is the “final exam” which all men 
must pass. 





Racing Navies 


A comprehensive picture of the greatest 
shipbuilding race in naval history appeared 
in London last week between the blue cov- 
ers of the new edition of Jane’s Fighting 


c 


Ships, the bible of navies the world over. 
The highlights: 


{ Of Japan’s hush-hush super-battleships 
of “more than 40,000 tons,” two are com- 
pleted or near completion, and three others 
probably are not far from ready. The 
ships will do better than 30 knots and 
carry 16-inch guns. Completion of these 
vessels will give Japan a total -of fourteen 
battleships. 


‘| Japan has four of a new type of pocket 
battleships, known as the Chichibu class 
(named after the emperor’s warlike broth- 
er) . Begun in 1937-38, they reputedly carry 
6-inch armor and 12-inch guns, as com- 
pared with the 11-inch guns of the German 
pocket battleships after which they are 
patterned. 


4] America’s present battle line consists of 
fifteen ships, including the two new 35,000- 
ton battleships of the Washington class. 
Four others of this class, six 45,000-ton- 
ners of the Iowa class (each costing around 
$100,000,000) , and five of the Montana 
class are either near completion or on the 




























time the characteristics of a Japanese 
Navy Zero fighter plane. The type 
shown, with 37- and 20-mm. cannon 
plus .50-caliber machine guns, is the 
most heavily armed of several versions. 
The armament, in fact, is so powerful 
that it seems likely that the Japanese 
have overgunned this plane—as they 
have many of their warships—to the 
detriment of other qualities. The ma- 
chine guns are also curiously placed. 
Other major powers have abandoned 
as obsolete such arrangements for fir- 
ing through the propellers. 

Much of the mystery about the for- 
midable Zero, which operates from land 
bases as well as carriers,.stems from 





! This Is the Mysterious Japanese Zero Fighter 
Speed: 375 to 400 
miles per hour 
-50 
Two 20-mm. cannon machine guns 
in wings 
Extra fuel tank 37-mm. cannon 
The above drawing, exclusive with the fact that it is made in a number of 
NewswEkek, illustrates for the first different versions. The most numerous 


type appears to carry two 20-mm. can- 
non and two .28-caliber machine guns. 
An air-cooled motor produces a speed 
that ranges from 375 miles an hour in 
some models to nearly 400 in the latest 
version. The plane carries a detachable 
belly gasoline tank which is supposed . 
to give it the extreme range of 1,500 
miles. 

The Zero was first manufactured in 
1940 and derives its name from this 
circumstance. Japanese aircraft are 
identified by the last two digits of the 
year of their introduction, and since 
1940 was the year 2600 in the Japa- 
nese calendar, the craft was simply 
called the Zero. 
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Prankish Pilots: This American aviator serving in 
Australia painted a gun-toting angel on his plane, while an 
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Australian flier serving in Britain chose as his insigma a 
Down Under aborigine chasing Hitler. 





ways. When all are ready, the United 
States Navy will have 30 battleships. 
Jane’s also reported that the United States 
is buildine other warships at a rate with- 
out precedent in history. 


4 At least half of Italy’s cruiser strength 
has been whittled down by the British 
Navy. Italy has been unable to replace her 
losses through “any substantial reinforce- 
ment from the list of ships under construc- 
tion, presumably owing to a shortage of 
steel and other metals.” The German Navy 
also “appears to have done little or noth- 
ing to replace its losses in capital ships and 
cruisers.” 





Report on the Axis 


Freed U.S. Newspapermen Send 


Firsthand Stories of Conditions 


Tired, haggard, and happy, 250 Ameri- 
cans arrived in Lisbon last week after 
five months’ internment in Germany and 
Italy. The diplomats, private citizens, 
and foreign correspondents in the party 
brought out firsthand accounts of how 
the war was hitting the Axis. Before 
sailing for the United States on the Swed- 
ish liner Drottningholm this week, the 
newspapermen cabled their impressions. A 
summary follows: 


Freperick C. Orcusner, United Press: 
Germany is still “as firmly in Adolf Hit- 
ler’s grip as ever,” but “the winter on 
the Russian front was disastrous.” The 
wounded have overflowed from comman- 
deered hotels and hospitals into private 
homes. The public was “shocked and 


stunned by the ferocity of the British air 
attacks,” and word of the destruction at 
Liibeck and Rostock has spread “far be- 
yond these Baltic ports.” But the German 
capacity to “endure hardship and _ sacri- 
fice definitely has not yet reached the 
breaking point.” There are still sufficient 
reserves of food and raw materials. Al- 
though “organization of an effective anti- 
Nazi movement still is impossible,” there 
is “a powerful group, reaching very high 
up in some quarters, ready to take over 
the rule of Germany, ‘if anything should 
happen to Hitler’.” 


Louis, P. LocuNer, Associated Press: 
The German people were dumfounded by 
the declaration of war on the United States 
because they had completely swallowed the 
propaganda line that the Reich would not 
allow itself to be provoked into conflict 
with America under any circumstances. 
German leaders seem to have lost their 
mastery of psychological warfare and Hit- 
ler’s speeches reflect this. The reasons 
given for the removal of Field Marshal 
Walther von Brauchitsch were not be- 
lieved. Competent observers estimate Ger- 
man casualties on the Russian front at 
2,500,000, including 750,000 dead. 


JosepH W. Grice, United Press: Hitler 
will make an all-out attempt this summer 
to knock out his enemies, in the belief that 
the tide of war will turn against Germany 
if victory is delayed. There is a shortage of 
airplanes, and the monthly output has 
slumped to the estimated maximum of 
2,500 machines. About eighteen  sub- 
marines are commissioned monthly—and 
they are being thrown into the Atlantic in 
an effort to halt aid to Russia and Britain. 
Foreign military experts in Berlin believe 


al 


that “if Russia can withstand this sum- 
mer’s fearful onslaught and retain enough 
strength to hit back, the Germans will 
reach the end of their rope.” 


Reynouips Packarp, United Press: The 
Italians are still firmly under Hitler’s 
thumb and still fear Russian Communism, 
but “most of them are ready to rally to the 
United Nations on the day American and 
British troops land on Italian soil.” The 
unrest is great, and the American officials 
in Rome have received reports of the ar- 
rest of an extremist group of pro-German 
Fascists who plotted to kidnap Mussolini 
and “eliminate” Foreign Minister Ciano. 
Lack of oil is keeping Italy’s warships idle. 
There is also a desperate shortage of scrap 
iron, wool, cotton, and magnesium. 


GLEN M. Srapier, United Press: “Hit- 
ler’s firing squads have killed nearly 400, 
000 Europeans in the process of looting 
conquered areas of $36,000,000,000 in cash 
and goods.” Of the victims, 87,500 were 
killed in Poland, 1,500 in France and Bel- 
gium, more than 100,000 in the three Bal- 
tic states, and more than 200,000 in West- 
ern Russia. In the Baltic area, “the 
killing of Jews amounted to an_ open 
hunt.” The extreme winter throughout 
Europe presages a mediocre harvest this 
year despite increased acreage under culti- 
vation. x 


Hersert L. Matruews, The New York 
Times: Italy is “disheartened, underfed, 
and embittered.” Mussolini and his clique 
remain in power only with the help of 
German bayonets and by crowding jails 
and concentration camps. The Duce’s rep- 
utation has evaporated and “today he is 
disdained and la: ‘ed at.” There are about 
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WAR TIDES 





Now that the use of gas in warfare 
has been made a subject of open discus- 
sion, this observer feels free to make 
some statements, based on factual data 
assembled from World War experience. 

If Mr. Churchill knows his Huns, as he 
says, he must know that they will use 
this weapon if and when it will be to 
their advantage to do so—certainly when 
least expected and in magnitude com- 
mensurate with the usual Hitler formula 
of introducing “new” weapons. Then why 
should not the Allies take the initiative 
and use this weapon at their own choos- 
ing, thus gaining the valuable factor of 
surprise which, as Napoleon put it, is in 
itself “the most deadly of all weapons”? 





Perhaps the answer lies in the fact 


' that there is among many an unwarranted 


prejudice and a general misunderstanding 
concerning the ethical use of gas as a 
military weapon, the resulting casualties, 
aftereffects on the individual gassed, and 
the humane side of its employment. 

We are party to no treaty prohibiting 
the use of gas as a weapon in war. This 
position was gained for us by Admiral 
Mahan, our member at The Hague Con- 
ference of July 21, 1899, who kept our 
signature from such a document with the 
simple but sound view that asphyxiating 
gas was no worse than the use of weapons 









by Maj. 


The Case for Gas as a Humane Weapon 


Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


then permitted. His judgment was veri- 
fied later, as shown by the data in the 
accompanying tables. 

Moreover, there is no treaty fiction to 
prevent the Axis Powers from using gas 
against us. On this subject the German 
doctrine is that any means of killing and 
annihilating the enemy in mass must be 
regarded as indispensable and most 
humane (Newsweek, March 30). 

The Germans did not hesitate to initiate 
the use of gas in the last world war. 
Mussolini loosed it against the Ethiopians 
in 1935. And even before these incidents, 
the third member of the Axis—Japan— 
employed a crude form of gas in its 
1904 war against Russia. Moreover, the 
Japs are reported to have used gas 
recently against the Chinese. 

It is reasonable to suppose that our 
ability to use gas most effectively will 
make our enemies think seriously before 
turning this weapon against us. But the 
law of self-preservation will govern the 
nation as it does the individual, and no 
weapon will be barred in the final struggle. 

For many years our commercial chemi- 
cal producers and chemists have been in 
great measure a part of our Army organi- 
zation. So much has this industry co- 
operated with the government that our 
Chemical Warfare Service today contains 


more than 1,000 officers drawn from the 
chemical industries and from colleges and 
scientific institutions. 

Gas tactics is an integral part of the 
organizational and individual training of 
all our combat troops. Every soldier has 
a gas mask. Moreover, the staff of each 
large unit and every school of the several 
arms and services has a chemical officer. 
To train defensively implies the enemy 
may use gas and for this reason we are 
trained offensively to meet such a move. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, gas 
wounds many, kills few, and, by com- 
parison with all other weapons, maims 
less (see tables). Gas causes less suffer- 
ing than gun and shell wounds, and a 
casualty from gas is less severe and of 
shorter duration than a casualty by other 
weapons. Moreover, wounded men re- 
quire not only attention but personnel to 
care for theém—four to five men for each 
casualty—and are therefore more of a 
handicap to the enemy than dead men. 

We already use a lethal gas to kill 
criminals in eight states of our union. 
Certainly the armed services, in their 
responsibility for bringing victory, should 
not be denied the use of this effec- 
tive weapon against the international 
criminals of Germany and Japan. 


Gas as a Killer: It Rated Low in the Last War 
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TABLE I TABLE III 
Comparison With Other Weapons Hospitalized Casualties of the 
Casualties ; 
Casualties Number Percentage From All Number Percentage United States Army 
Army From Gas of Dead of Dead Other Weapons of Dead of Dead 3 
British 180,981 6,062 3.3 1,908,810 700,137 36.7 2 Number of Per Cent 
German 78,663 2,280 29 4,168,116 1,806,275 43.3 Causative Weapons Casualties of Total Deaths 
United States 70,752 1,421 2.0 187,586 46,519 24.8 Gas 70,552 314 1,221 
Shrapnel and Shells 126,109 56.2 11,162 
TABLE II Small Arms, Machine 
Permanent American Disabilities Guns, Grenades 21,542 9.6 1,030 
Ww i "| | 
Selisin a thabaetiiing iitiines yewene moeeneire. Bayonets and Sabers Q47 Jl 7 
Loss of one or more Unknown 5,639 29 271 
limbs—joints—eyes 9,972 33 9,939 Total 224,089 100.0 13,691 








250,000 Nazi troops in Italy. The country 
is not starving, nor will it ever starve, but 
millions are “living close to the starvation 
line.” The Italians are cynical and de- 
pressed, although in their own “ineffectual 
way” they are fighting Fascism. But over- 


throw of the regime “can only come 
through the military defeat of Germany.” 


Auvin J. SteinKopr, Associated Press: 
“Germany is a land of irritating short- 
ages,” but it is not on the verge of col- 


> 


lapse. The Nazis have stopped the produc- 
tion of such items as shoelaces, tooth- 
paste, buttons, thread, envelopes, paper, 
suspenders, and photographic film. The 
black market is busy. The Italian Em- 
bassy itself, through some of its highly 
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LARDNER GOES 


TO THE WARS 








Our Correspondent Takes a Lesson in Gambling 


by JOHN LARDNER 


evs ciiueon: AustTrALia — The 
true student of war and civilization is 
duty-bound to investigate all their 


_ phases, and in the course of investigat- 


ing the national Australian ritual called 
“Two Up,” your correspondent lost 5 
florins, or ’arf a quid, in one minute’s 
time. It was a rich experience and worth 
what it cost, though certainly not a 
nickel more. 

I started out to say that the blending 
of Australians and Americans on a 
mass scale is the blending of two of the 
gamblingest peoples on the face of the 
earth. The boys haven’t mingled 
thoroughly as yet and remain to some 
extent frozen in their respective cultures 
—which is to say that the Yanks still 
shoot crap when the opportunity offers, 
while the Diggers cling to Two Up. But 
in time the association will infallibly 
produce that broad, flexible interchange 
of ideas on which modern civilization is 


based. Already Americans know that ’ 


when you bet on a horse to place in 
Australia, you collect for first, second, 
or third. 

Something strange and new may come 
from the pooling of still another cultural 
form at which both armies are highly 
proficient—to wit, slang. We’ve never 
had, to my knowledge, a slang expres- 
sion for “this afternoon.” Australians 
simply say “sarvo” and let it go at 
that. In return for this contribution, the 
Diggers have reached into the pool and 
come up with American words which 
they belabor with great zest. “Swell” 
and “lousy” aren’t yet completely inter- 
changeable with “beaut” and “crook,” 
but the time may come. 

While being clipped at Two Up, your 
correspondent found himself divested 
of a certain amount of what the boys 
called “Oscar.” “Oscar” is money, and 
when I investigated the causes and 
effects, I found out that the full 
phrase is “Oscar Ash,” meaning “cash.” 
This I promptly recognized as a speci- 
men of rhyming slang—an old ac- 
quaintance. 

Local experts say that rhyming slang, 
after a comatose period, is beginning to 


emerge again among the Diggers. Al- | 


though its roots go back to England 


and Scotland of two centuries ago, 
when gaolbirds, carnival men, and 
traveling mountebanks used it to veil 
their conversation from the law, rhym- 
ing slang has been very widely associated 
with Australian slang. 

By way of a sample, the man of the 
heuse might say: “So I took the trouble 
and the godfers for a whisper in the 
fields before Rosie.” Phrases are always 
curtailed in practical application. Thus, 
“trouble” means “trouble and strife,” 
which means “wife”; “godfers” are “God- 
forbids,” meaning “kids”; “whisper” is 
“whisper and talk,” or “walk”; “fields 
of wheat” means “street”; and “Rosie 
Lee” is “tea.” 

I will now remove my whiskers and 
step down from the platform. The game 
called “Two Up,” which is so epidemic 
here, is a very simple variation of the 
old American pastime of matching coins. 
One party tosses; then a second party 
attempts to match or not match him, 
according to his declaration. If the 
second party fails, he can be readily 
identified as your correspondent, who 
is known in Two Up circles as “Mr. 
Tucker”’—in short, “sucker.” 


Americans, to’ be sociable, have 
begun to dabble in Two Up to a limited 
extent. They’ve also dabbled in the 
purchase of tickets for the “Lucky 
Casket,” or Australian State Lottery— 
in one case with a very embarrassing re- 
sult. An American soldier of the Quarter- 
master Corps, named Bert Lynch, was 
announced one night recently as the 
winner of a £6,000 (about $20,000) 
prize in the Casket drawing. Private 
Lynch was already spending the sugar 
mentally, when an Australian warrior 
named Corp. Dan Lynch came forward 
with the winning ticket. 

It turned out that the salesman had 
made a slight mistake about the initials 
in his records—but it was D. Lynch 
who held the ticket and D. Lynch who 
collected. I hurried off to interview B. 
Lynch on this quaint turn of fate, but 
I was unable to gain access to Fortune’s 
plaything. The boys told me that B. 
Lynch was not receiving visitors or 
anything else. 











placed employes, peddles wines and _ liq- 
uors. “Death penalties are passed out lib- 
erally to black-market operators” and for 
many less serious offenses. 


Ricnarp G. Massock, Associated Press: 
The Italian reaction toward the war with 
the United States is that while it prom- 
ises a long war, with privations and possi- 
ble starvation, it encourages hope of Ger- 
man defeat. They put it this way: “If we 
lose the war, we will simply be the loses, 
but if we win—meaning if Germany wins 
—we will be lost.” 





Leaping Lizards! 

Life in the lonely desert country around 
Darwin, Australia, was summed up last 
week by an American soldier on his arrival 
in Melbourne from the northern outpost: 
“It’s this way, buddy. When you're there 
a few weeks you find yourself talking to 
yourself. After that, you find yourself talk- 
ing to the lizards. After another couple of 
weeks, you find the lizards talking to you. 
Then you find yourself listening.” 





Australian Interim 


In a hotel at an Australian port last week 
three Allied sailors solemnly downed their 
drinks and then smashed their glasses. 
When the proprietor tried to remonstrate, 
one of the men replied: “You'd better go 
away. We’re toasting comrades who did not 
come back.” 

That incident provided the first news of 
the return to Australia of some of the 
heroes of the Battle of the Coral Sea. They 
landed without fanfare. They were greeted 
only by hospital attendants who manned 
ambulances waiting for the wounded. Some 
of the casualties were stretcher cases. Oth- 
ers limped or were helped ashore. But all 
wore smiles that testified to the victory 
that had sent the Japanese reeling back 
toward their northern bases in the May 
4-9 battle at a cost of 21 ships sunk or 
damaged. 

Nevertheless, Australians viewed the ac- 
tion cautiously as Allied leaders from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur on down warned them 
against over-optimism. 

A NEWSWEEK correspondent cabled: 
“The Australians are already convinced 
that the battle was an undecisive stroke. 
They have reached the sober conclusion 
that the Japanese, having learned some- 
thing of the strength now available here, 
are perhaps preparing a new effort which 
will require even more courage and skill 
and more airplanes than stopped them the 
last time. There is no doubt about the 
courage and skill but whether the airplanes 
are available is the question.” The best in- 
dication of the seriousness of the Japanese 
threat was the continuance of violent aerial 
combats on the northern approaches to 
Australia. 
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‘Get a Horse’ Is Sound Advice 
as Gas Rationing Clears Roads 


X-Card Clamor Spotlights 
Difficulties of Allotment Plan 
Based on Unequal Sharing 


Motorcycle patrolmen grew lonesome 
on the highways of the East last week. 
Feet came back into fashion there, like- 
wise in Washington and Oregon. Gas war- 
fare had come to the home front, and a 
large portion of the population got its 
first real taste of the sacrifices necessary in 
wartime. 

X marked the sore point of gasoline 
rationing’s first test. Sugar and tire re- 
strictions had been accepted philosophical- 
ly because all were affected alike. But the 
five divisions in the gasoline doling—rang- 
ing from the unlimited rations of the X 
cards to the 3 weekly gallons of the A card 
for “pleasure driving’—found the people 
disgruntled. 

Congress was caught in the first surge of 
public resentment. Bitter at caustic edi- 
torial comment on the large number of 





As for ordinary citizens, the demands 
for the upper-bracket cards so far exceeded 
expectations that the OPA finally threat- 
ened penalties running to ten years in jail 
and a $10,000 fine for those caught making 
false claims. There was an immediate rush 
to turn in the dangerous X’s for lower 
rations—2,500 showing up the first day in 
New York—but the demand for more than 
3 gallons a week continued. Anyone who 
asked no more than a simple A card was 
greeted with relief at the registration 
boards. 


Effect 

The rationing made sweeping changes in 
nineteen states. Service-station operators, 
their already-slashed stocks depleted by 
the last-minute buying rush, felt that they 
no longer could make a living. Many 
started looking for other means of liveli- 
hood. Chauffeurs by the hundreds saw 
their jobs sputter to an end as automobile 
tanks went dry. Parking-lot proprietors 
found potential playgrounds on_ their 
hands. The garage business was menaced 





Acme 


When rationing came to New York: An empty tank ...a car left idle 


Congressional X cards, the members lashed 
back. They declared their honor and dig- 
nity had been impugned, they charged a 
plot by New Deal bureaucrats, and they 
snowed under a proposal by Sen. Sheridan 
Downey, California Democrat, that they 
waive any “special rights, privileges, or 
exemptions.” Nonetheless, it was reported 
that about twenty of them returned their 
X cards for lesser documents. 


as owners started putting cars up on blocks 
for the duration. 

Real-estate operators suffered. Leases al- 
ready had been cariceled on many former 
tire stores, and it. was feared that the same 
would hold true for numerous gas stations, 
garages, and accessory shops. The market 
for farms and country houses promised to 
fall away to virtually nothing as pros- 
pective buyers lost their chief mode of 





transportation. And large suburban stores, 
shopping centers of communities for miles 
around, feared the shoppers. would switch 
their business to the large city stores, ac- 
cessible by train or bus. Local stores, on 
the other hand, looked forward to increased 
business. 

The effect on the individual was high- 
lighted on the first week end of the ration- 
ing. Beaches near urban centers, accessible 
by subway, bus, or train, did their usual 
booming trade. But the more distant ones, 
usually the magnet for thousands of car 
owners, were almost deserted. 

The Sunday driver went the way of the 
horse—although Dobbin was threatening a 
comeback—and the East’s vast arterial 
highways became idle strips of concrete 
and macadam. Virtually all the states af- 
fected reported at least a 50 per cent drop 
in traffic and looked anxiously to dropping 
revenues from gasoline taxes, bridge and 
tunnel tolls, and canceled driving and 
owners’ licenses. None has yet taken any 
definite countersteps, however. 


Regulation 


Although Leon Henderson, OPA chief, 
had said the rationing would be an “honor 
system,” with the government trusting its 
citizens not to use gas for other than nec- 
essary driving, the OPA and local boards 
took steps to insure against cheating. At 
scattered points OPA inspectors stopped 
cars, investigated the driver’s ration card, 
and determined whether or not the driving 
was legitimate. Only warnings were issued, 
but many holders of multigallon or un- 
limited ration slips were advised to change 
them for smaller ones before the trouble 
started. 

President Roosevelt, moved by the Con- 
gressional fuss and the lack of early co- 
operation from the public, suggested that 
the names of holders of high cards be 
made public. OPA followed his suggestion, 
canceled its rule of secrecy, and notified 
local boards to make the records open for 
public inspection. Reports that some gas 
dealers were profiteering—charging as 
much as 35 cents a gallon for fuel already 
frozen at March levels averaging about 20 
cents for regular and 22 cents for special 
gas—brought an OPA reminder that such 
action carried penalties of a year in jail 
and a $10,000 fine. 

Favoritism was forbidden. Gas dealers 
who tried to keep their supplies for their 
regular customers were informed that the 
gas must be sold to any holder of a card— 
if there was gas. The industry itself 
planned steps to prevent bootlegging at 
any station in the affected areas. 

A number of oddities, overlooked in the 
planning, cropped up early in the ration- 
ing. Motorcycle owners, perplexed by the 
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whole thing, discovered that they could 
obtain cards like anybody else. But they 
have been informed that filling stations 
will count each unit at only 40 per cent of 
its face value. Thus a 3-gallon unit would 
bring the cyclist 1.2 gallons of gas. 

Needed tractors on farms will get all the 
fuel they need. Motorboats fall into two 
classes—inboard and outboard motors. The 
former are treated as cars, although there 
are only two classifications—A and X. 
Outboards need no cards, but operators 
must sign a certificate of use provided in 
general for gas-driven apparatus which 
does not run on a highway. The operator 
merely tells the station attendant he wants 
gas, signs his certificate for the station 
records, and takes the fuel away. The same 
holds true of the gas-driven lawn mower 
and similar machines. 

Private planes may not be used for 
pleasure flights, but gas will be available to 
anyone having a proper explanation of 
why he needs it. There will be no curtail- 
ment of fuel for students trying for a 
license or for other training programs. 


Significance 





Gasoline rationing, entirely aside from 
the necessity angle, was regarded by OPA 
officials as a two-way experiment. First, 
they wished to make a real test of the 


public-school systems as a_ distribution 
channel for rationing cards—the sugar 
registration was too simple to show the 
ability of the teachers to handle individual 
problems. Secondly, they wanted to dis- 
cover the psychology of the public to ra- 
tioning which placed a responsibility on the 
citizen. 

The registration method, on the whole, 
panned out to the satisfaction of Wash- 
ington. But the number of high-ration 
cards demanded by the public was a shock. 
Early estimates had been that at least 38 
per cent of all registrants would voluntarily 
seek A cards. Actually only about 25 per 
cent did, and in some sections only about 
10 per cent. 

A great deal of the confusion stemmed 
from conflicting statements out of Wash- 
ington concerning the lack of tanker and 
pipeline facilities, the need to conserve 
rubber by enforced idleness of cars, the 
size of the rationing to come, and other 
factors, as pointed out by Ernest Lindley 
in Washington Tides on page 30. The size 
of the problem—the necessity to reduce 
gasoline consumption in the Eastern States 
by 50 per cent, compared with a year 
ago—never was. brought home to the 
public. 

The permanent rationing system to go 
into effect July 1, when the current cards 








— creme 
Two Snouts That Breathe as One: Spring’s arrival in Cen- 
tral Park at New York caught Rosie the hippopotamus and her mate Schlemiel 
in this affectionate pose. Schlemiel got his name (it’s Yiddish for heel) because 
of his uncouth manners during courtship. He’s still inclined to throw his ample 
weight around, as u matter of fact, although he’s placid enough here. 


expire, will be modeled to eliminate these 
mistakes. Present plans are to issue a basic 
ration book to each car owner and require 
those needing more than the minimum 
to appear before local boards to justify 
their claim. Applicants will have to prove 
that they have no means of transporta- 
tion other than their cars, and the local 
authorities will bring pressure to organize 
local pooling of cars to get people back 
and forth to work, to shops, to beaches, 
and to other places. 





Political Notes 


Two months after the United States de- 
clared war on Germany in April 1917, 
Charles L. McNary was appointed to an 
unexpired seat in the United States Senate 
from his native state of Oregon. Since then 
he has been successful Republican candi- 
date for four Senate terms and Wendell L. 
Willkie’s running mate in the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign. On May 15 Oregon Re- 
publicans gave him a fifth renomination 
over Arthur L. Geary, Portland attorney. 
McNary hadn’t gone home to campaigr 
because he was too busy in Washington, 
where he has been minority floor leader of 


. the Senate since 1933. His Democratic op- 


ponent in the November elections will be 
Walter W. Whitbeck. Portland insurance 
man. 


¢ At Hamilton, N. Y., on May 17, the New 
York State Young Republican Clubs en- 
dorsed Thomas E. Dewey for governor 
after more than twelve hours of hotel-room 
conferences. The convention had been ex- 
pected to refuse endorsement to any candi- 
date in an effort to maintain strict neu- 
trality between Dewey and Wendell L. 
Willkie, regarded as possible rivals for the 
1944 Republican Presidential nomination. 
But the members managed to straddle the 
fence by passing a unanimous resolution 
approving Willkie’s stand against isola- 
tionism and declaring the Republican party 
“must commit itself now to a system of 
postwar collective security, supported by 
appropriate economic and military sanc- 
tions, to the end that this war may be in 
fact a war to end wars.” 





President in Exile 


They got out everything but a brass 
band in Washington to welcome a slender 
little man from Manila. President Roose- 
velt headed a motor procession to the 
Union Station. Among the dignitaries 
were five former American representatives 
in the Philippines—Dwight F. Davis, Su- 
preme Court Justice Frank Murphy, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Francis B. Sayre, and Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson. 

Forty-three years ago, Manuel Luis 
Quezon had been one of Gen. Emilio 
Aguinaldo’s lieutenants in the Filipino 
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International 


President Roosevelt welcoming President Quezon to Washington 


nsurrection against the United States. 
yhen the insurrection failed, he spent six 
months in jail. Last week—now refugee 
President of the Philippine Common- 
realth, his homeland overrun by the Japa- 
hese—he came to Washington to set up 
he first government-in-exile in this coun- 
ry. 

May 13, the day of his arrival, was a 
varm one, but President Roosevelt, in 
yhite seersucker and a Panama hat, was 
m good humor. When the special train 
rom San Francisco rolled into the station, 
Quezon, apparently expecting nothing out 
bf the ordinary, descended almost casually 
rom one of the cars. But when he spotted 
President Roosevelt, his face lit up and 
he broke into a run. “Mr. Presidente,” he 
ried, distinctly pronouncing the final e, 
bpanish style. “This is one of the gladdest 
homents I’ve ever known,” the American 
hief Executive responded, throwing an 
rm around Quezon’s shoulders. “Did you 
have a good trip across?” Quezon nodded 
xuberantly, 

With the Philippine President were Mrs. 
Nuezon, their daughters, Maria Aurora and 
enaida, their son, Manuel Jr., officers of 
his cabinet, and members of the presi- 
ential executive staff. The Quezons were 
bvernight guests at the White House for 
that President Roosevelt termed “just a 
amily party.” The next day, after a for- 
al luncheon in Quezon’s honor, they took 
p residence at the Shoreham Hotel. 
or the present, headquarters of the gov- 
mment-in-exile will be the remodeled 
hansion at 1617 Massachusetts Avenue, 
rhich hitherto has housed Resident Com- 


—- Joaquin M. Elizalde and his 
aff. 


Anti-Red Russian 


Anastase Andreievitch Vonsiatsky, a 
partisan of the czar, fled the Crimea in the 
fall of 1920 with the Red Army at his 
heels. He arrived in Paris, where he met 
Mrs. Marion Buckingham Ream Stephens. 
divorced wife of a Chicago lawyer and 
daughter and heiress of the steel magnate, 
Norman Bruce Ream, whose fortune was 
estimated at $50,000,000. 

In the summer of 1921 Vonsiatsky ar- 
rived in the United States, got a job as an 
unskilled worker at the Eddystone, Pa., 
plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


=} 
: Acme 
Vonsiatsky, Russian Fascist 


and prepared to learn the business: he 
hoped to represent the company in Russia 
after the Soviet government’s overthrow. 
On Feb. 3, 1922, the 43-year-old Mrs. 
Stephens and the 23-year-old White Rus- 
sion were married. He gave up his job, 
became a naturalized citizen, and moved 
to a large estate at Thompson, Conn. By 
1933 Vonsiatsky had founded the Russian 
National Revolutionary Fascist, Party, col- 
lected a small arsenal of rifles, and estab- 
lished a monthly in Russian, The Fascist. 
He made connections with the White Rus- 
sian, pro-Japanese movement in Manchu- 
kuo and held conferences with Nazi offi- 
cials in Germany in 1934. Scon he claimed 
20,000 adherents and waited confidently 
for the Soviet’s destruction at the hands 
of Germany or Japan. 

On May 9, FBI agents pounced on 
Vonsiatsky at his Thompson estate and 
carted away a truckload of documents. 
Simultaneously raids were made on 
branches of his party in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The Russian was not ar- 
rested, but information from his files led 
to other raids in New York. 

Special FBI Agent J. Raymond Ylitalo 
said Vonsiatsky’s party was “a military 
expedition in conjunction with the Japa- 
nese and German Governments against 
the present Russian Government.” What 
the FBI planned for Vonsiatsky himself 
wasn’t disclosed, but it seemed that his 
Fascist movement had been squelched. 





Moves in Martinique 


In Vichy, talking under Axis guns, 
Pierre Laval found American action in 
Martinique “offensive interference.” In 
Washington, the State Department pro- 
fessed no interest in Laval’s mouthings. 
But in Martinique, American diplomacy 
was functioning. 

French sailors, with cooperation from 
American naval officers, removed breech- 
locks from the guns and vital parts from 
the engines of the aircraft carrier Béarn 
and the cruisers Emile Bertin, Jeanne 
D’Arc, and Barfleur. The parts were to 
be locked up in the American Consulate 
at Fort de France and, though French 
crews remained aboard the ships to pre- 
vent deterioration, a definite threat to 
American Caribbean security had finally 
been immobilized. 

Thus progressed a move made in friend- 
ship but backed by a threat. In a message 
carried by Admiral John H. Hoover, 
commander of the Caribbean Sea Front, 
and Samuel Reber, assistant chief of the 
State Department’s European Division, 
President Roosevelt had made clear to 
Admiral Georges Robert, French High 
Commissioner at Martinique, that he 
would not hesitate to use force if neces- 
sary to prevent Axis benefit from French 
Caribbean possessions. 

Immobilization of the French warships 
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A confusion of official voices left 
Eastern car owners poorly prepared for 
a basic gasoline ration of 3 gallons a 
week. The skepticism of the public had 
been thickened by Harold Ickes’ pre- 
mature cries of wolf,last summer. For 
alert citizens there was 2 double warn- 
ing: In the first weeks of ile Axis sub- 
marine campaign off our Atlantic 
Coast. tankers were the principal prey. 
Then suddenly the emphasis seemed 
to shift to dry-cargo ships. But no gov- 
ernment official explained why; it was 
left for a United States senator after 
rationing registration had begun to an- 
nounce that coastwise tanker service 
had been suspended. 

And within 24 hours, shortly before 
rationing began, the public was given 
three conflicting reports as to its se- 
verity. An unnamed OPA official pre- 
dicted a basic ration of 2% to 5 gallons 
a week. Mr. Ickes promptly asserted 
' that this was unnecessarily low, and 
Leon Henderson, OPA administrator, 
was quoted as agreeing. No responsible 
authority presented the basic facts: 
that total consumption had to be cut 
50 per cent. which meant a much 
deeper cut in nonessential driving. 

Even before gasoline rationing began 
in the East, high officials had agreed 
that it should be made nationwide; not 
to conserve gasoline, of which there is 
a superabundance, but to conserve rub- 
ber. This, like the commandeering of 
private automobiles, has been forecast 
and denied for three months but as I 
write there has been no clear-cut offi- 
cial explanation of the reason for con- 
sidering either action. This is briefly 
that during the next eighteen months, 
getting war workers to their jobs will 
become a major transportation prob- 
lem requiring the use of a large per- 
centage of the cars and tires now on 
the road. 


We are now hearing a bedlam of 
prophecies concerning Selective Service 
policies and the size of the Army. In 
one speech 3-A’s are warned to get 
ready to be drafted by Jan. 1. In an- 
other we are told that not many mar- 
ried men with children will be called. 
In one, managers of war-production 
plants are warned they must turn loose 
their younger men; in another we get 
hints of the group deferment of ship- 





Confusing Prophecies Baffle the Nation 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


yard workers and other “bottleneck” 
labor. The Under Secretary of War says 
the Army will number 3,600,000 by 
the end of this year. Major General 
Hershey is quoted as saying 3,600,000 
Selectees alone, in addition to the reg- 
ular Army, the National Guard, and 
other volunteers. As to the future, we 
are told that the Army will number 
five, eight, ten, or twelve million men. 

This confusion of prophecies is whol- 
ly unnecessary and should be stopped. 
Hershey, a facile speaker, did an excel- 
lent job of winning acceptance for the 
Selective Service mechanism. But his 
recent speeches did not add up. They 
can serve only one useful purpose: to 
make every man consider his own role 
in the war and so to prepare him 
psychologically to do war work at home 
if he does not enter the armed services. 
But this purpose can be served without 
leaving every man dangling in uncer- 
tainty. Both the individual male citi- 
zen and the Selective Service boards 
need clearer guidance. 

Two points can be stated bluntly. 
The first is that nobody knows how 
large an Army we will need. The tenta- 
tive goal for 1943 appears to be 5,000,- 
000 men, including the Air Force. But 
if the Russian Army should be knocked 
out or even if the Nazis should break 
through the Middle East to the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf, an American 
Army of 5,000,000 men would prob- 
ably not be enough. 

The second is that even a tentative 
manpower policy has not yet been 
mapped out. Selective Service now 
takes account of a man’s family status, 
his age, and the kind of work which he 
does, but the first has been given great- 
er weight. The Army and the Navy, 
both desiring hardy young bucks, would 
like to give greater weight to age. But 
efficient war production requires that 
the first test of a man’s availability for 
military service should be whether he 
can readily be spared from the job he 
now holds. 

The respective merits of these criteria 
should be extensively debated. Other- 
wise the public cannot be prepared to 
accept the decisions when they are 
made. This is quite a different thing 
from confusing it with conflicting of- 
ficial utterances which forecast every- 
thing and explain nothing. 








nd 


left only economic questions to be set. 
tled with Admiral Robert. The main prob. 
lem was indisposition of some 140,000 tons 
of French merchant vessels and tankers 
at Martinique, which Vichy claims can. 
not be transferred to the United States 
without violating its German armistice 
agreement. But these ships can be “leased” 
to one of the Latin American nations not 


- at war with Germany for use on inter- 


American trade routes, thus releasing 
American tonnage now in use on those 
routes. 

Laval tried hard to divert negotiations 
from Martinique to Vichy. To his press 
conference at the Hotel de la Paix in 
Vichy May 16, he remarked: “My pres- 
ence in the French Government does not 
seem to inspire confidence in Washington.” 

Washington is eager to avoid occupation 
of French possessions, which might result 
in shedding French blood and offer Ger- 
many a propaganda weapon in France. 
In addition, Latin American governments 
have been reluctant to join in any move re- 
quiring use of force in French Caribbean 
possessions. But it is clear now in both 
Vichy and Martinique that Washington will 
not tolerate any such deal as Vichy made in 
French Indo-China with the Japanese. 





Pacific Beacon 


If the Japs had known it, they had an 
ideal beacon for an attack on Hawaii last 
month. Mauna Loa, the dome-like 13,680- 
foot voleano on the Island of Hawaii, ex- 
ploded April 26 in one of her periodic 
eruptions and shot into the Pacific air a 
tell-tale rocket of flame visible 100 miles to 
sea. Great clouds of smoke and ashes drifted 
westward. And sluggish rivers of lava 
scorched down Mauna’s broken sides and 
through pasture land and forest. 

Mauna kept boiling over for two weeks, 
and Army planes dropped bombs into her 
crater and lava to halt the flow. Damage 
was negligible and human casualty none. 
Finally, on May 6, the eruption subsided; 
this was just three days before one of 
Japan’s own volcanoes, Asama-Yama, 
cracked open into “catastrophic” eruption. 
Not until May 18 did the Army consider it 
safe to allow reporters to flash word of 
Mauna Loa to the world. 





Easy Money 


It seemed like a good idea three months 
ago. Six New York sharps decided to print 
counterfeit 25-cent War Savings Stamps, 
sell them at half price to underworld out- 
lets, and let the other thugs paste them 
into $18.75 stamp books for surrender— 
at the cash redemption value —to the Fed 
eral government. 

In the Detroit area, thought the New 
York group, the remnants of the notorious 
Purple Gang would certainly be interested 
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Button, Button: Anti-Azis lapel buttons were one 
New York novelty firm’s answer to the old game last week. 
It thus capitalized on America’s fondness for wearing its 
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heart on its coat lapel. The Hitler necktie party (before, 
top center; after, bottom center) operates by means of a 
string concealed behind the button. 








Pal 


in getting in on so lush a racket. But Pearl 
Harbor had plucked a string in the Detroit 
mobsters’ purple hearts, and they tipped 
off the Treasury Department. New York 
raids caught the six sharps and held them 
on conspiracy charges in connection with 
counterfeiting, possessing, and attempting 
to dispose of the stamps. At the same time, 
212,000 bogus 25-cent stamps were seized, 
along with plates from which more could 
be made. 

Accused as ringleaders, Abraham Perkes 
and his brother, Joseph Perkes, Bronx 
engravers, were held in $25,000 bail each. 
Three others were held in bail descending 
to $7,500. Louis Samouski, alias Louis 


' Sommers, whom Federal officials said had 


cooperated with the government, was re- 
leased on his own recognizance. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau wired con- 
gratulations from Washington to the Treas- 
ury agents who bagged the six. 





Army Oddments 


Pay raises for the armed forces were a 
step nearer reality last week. On May 13 
the House passed an amended version of 
the Senate’s service-pay-adjustment bill, 
boosting the wages of Army privates and 
Navy apprentice seamen from $21 to $50 
a month, and of first-class privates and 
second-class seamen from $35 to $54. The 
Senate previously had provided increases 
to $42 and $48 in the two classifications. 
A conference committee must now recon- 
cile the House-Senate differences. 

_The House left untouched other provi- 
sions of the pay-adjustment bill, which in- 
clude a raise from $125 to $150 a month 
for second lieutenants and ensigns. Except 
for $25 more for brigadier and major gen- 
erals without dependents and similar provi- 





sion for naval officers of corresponding 
ranks, salaries of higher officers are un- 
changed. All officers, however, would re- 
ceive higher rent allowances, running from 
a $5 increase monthly for second lieuten- 
ants without dependents (from $40 to $45) 
to a $30 monthly raise for majors without 
dependents (from $60 to $90) . In addition, 
officers’ daily food allowances were raised 
from 60 to 70 cents. 

On the draft front, Selective Service 
headquarters in Washington announced on 
May 15 a plan to eliminate “embarrass- 
ment” of Selectees who quit their jobs, are 
given big send-offs by their home com- 
munities, and come home rejected by Army 
physicians. After June 15, inducted Se- 
lectees will be transferred immediately to 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, if they wish, 
and given two-week furloughs at govern- 
ment expense to settle personal affairs and 
make their farewells. 

But officials indicated there would be a 
drastic tightening up in the ranks of reg- 
istrants heretofore deferred. Those rejected 
because of heart disorders now face pros- 
pective reexamination. Lack of upper teeth 
will no longer be cause for rejection if 
there are sufficient lower teeth to support 
a denture. Doctors and dentists, too, face 
a speed-up in inductions. And steps are un- 
der way for the mobilization of 13,000 
veterinarians. 


The Army announced May 14 that sum- 
mer field maneuvers this year would fea- 
ture relatively small operations in contrast 
to the gigantic field concentrations of last 
year. Training will stress air-ground coop- 
eration, desert fighting, jungle warfare. and 
task-foree and night maneuvers. Units 
must demonstrate their physical fitness on 
continuous foot marches of 25 miles with 
full field equipment. The maneuver areas 


will be the desert training area in the 
Southwest, the Louisiana and Carolina 
areas, and the Camp Forrest area in Ten- 
nessee. 





Browder Out 


Eugene V. Debs was the last war’s 
radical martyr. Perennial leader of the 
Socialist party, he went to prison in 1918 
for attacking the government’s treatment 
of supposed seditionists. Three years later, 
after constant accusations that he had 
been persecuted for his political beliefs, 
President Harding released him, although 
his citizenship was not restored. 

Soon after Debs died in 1926, his place 
as radical hero fell to Earl Browder, boss 
of American Communism. He, too, got 
into trouble for criticism of American 
leadership and in 1940 went to the peni- 
tentiary on a charge of obtaining a pass- 
port by fraud. 

Debs was imprisoned when America 
was at war. Browder was imprisoned when 
America was at peace. But then the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor, America entered 
the war on the same side as Communist 
Russia, and the cries that Browder was a 
political martyr grew ever louder. Last 
week President Roosevelt commuted 
Browder’s sentence, without restoring his 
citizenship. His release, the White House 
hoped, would “have a tendency to pro- 
mote national unity and allay any feeling 
which may exist in some minds that the 
unusually long sentence in Browder’s case 
[four years] was by way of penalty im- 
posed upon him because of his political 
views.” 

Reaction varied from left to right. Com- 
munists and other members of the Citi- 
zens Committee to Free Earl Browder, 
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which had claimed more than 4,000,000 
signatures to a petition for his release, 
were jubilant. Arthur Osman, a CIO union 
vice president, hailed the commutation 
as “a mortal blow against Hitler himself.” 
But officers of veterans’ organizations, led 
by the American Legion, were enraged. 
And Sen. Raymond E. Willis, Indiana 
Republican, said Mr. Roosevelt “ren- 
dered the greatest contribution to dis- 
unity in America since the war began.” 





Mrs. Hobby’s Wacks 


New Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Will Girdle 25,000 for War 


“In this war, women have to carry more 
than their own weight. So far, we’ve been 
all sail and no ballast.” 

When Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby said that 
recently, she herself had already sailed into 
more than one man-sized job. This brisk 
Texan, whose tastes run from cocktail 
parties and silly hats to typography and 
parliamentary law, began her career at 10 
when she read the Congressional Record to 
help her lawyer-father. She steamed 
through the University of Texas, and at 
20 was already serving as parliamentarian 
of the Texas legislature and assistant city 
attorney in Houston. 

At 26, she married William P. Hobby, a 
former governor of Texas and publisher of 
The Houston Post. She took time out to 
have two children, but simple domesticity 
was too placid for her energy and her ideas 
—her husband once told her she had so 
many of them that some were bound to be 
good. So, beginning as a book reviewer, 
she gradually invaded her husband’s paper, 
streamlining its departments and, revamp- 
ing its format. Sandwiched in all this were 
chores at codifying the state banking 
laws, politics, and writing a textbook and 
a syndicated column on_ parliamentary 
procedure. Since July 1941, Mrs. Hobby. 
now 36 but looking younger despite gray- 
ing hair, has been selling the Army to 
women as head of the Women’s Interest 
Division of the Army’s Public Relations 
Bureau. 

By last week Mrs. Hobby had helped 
sell the Army on women. On May 16 
Secretary of War Stimson swore her in as 
director of the new Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps with rank equivalent to a 
major’s. Over minority objections—among 
them the plaint that the measure was 
“casting a shadow on the sanctity of the 
home”—Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers’ bill to 
create the corps had passed. the House 
March 17 (Newsweek, March 30), and 
the Senate by a 38-27 vote May 12. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed it three days later, 
limiting initial enrollment to 25,000. 

For months Mrs. Hobby has been quiet- 
ly working out a setup that can go into 
immediate operation. On July 15 about 
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Mrs. Hobby taking the WAAC oath in the presence of Marshall and Stimson 


400 Wack officer candidates will start an 
eight-week course at a “West Point for 
Women” at Fort Des Moines, Iowa; they'll 
be ranked simply as First, Second, or Third 
Officers. About mid-September 12,000 
auxiliaries (privates) will go into training 
for the noncombatant duties (as messen- 
gers, clerks, etc.) that they will perform 
at home and abroad. The Army expects to 
reach the corps’ 150,000 limit before the 
end of 1943. 

Despite enthusiastic response from pro- 
spective enlistees, Mrs. Hobby faces dif- 
ficulties. The first was the accusation of 
racial discrimination in the appointment of 
a Southerner as director. She quelled it 
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“Ladies in the Army” 





with the announcement that Negroes would 
be recruited in proportion to their number 
in the population. Pay was another: the 
Army feared that the rates provided by 
pending bill for a Women’s Auxiliary Re- 
serve in the Navy (Warns) might lure the 
girls away. While the Wack bill freezes 
pay permanently at present Army rates 
(from $21 a month for auxiliaries to $3,000 
a year for the director) , the Warns will get 
corresponding Navy ratings, which Con- 
gress is contemplating raising to a base 
of $50 a month. 

For the rest, Mrs. Hobby told her firs! 
press conference she had worked out most 
of the procedure for Wacks. Aged 21 to 45. 
enrollees will be judged for leadership. 
character, personality, appearance, bear 
ing, experience, and adaptability. They'll! 
be unarmed but will be taught to march 
and will be disciplined for breaking the 
rules. They may wear “inconspicuous 
make-up” and nail-polish. Mrs. Hobby sai«| 
they wouldn’t mind being called Wacks 
Asked whether a woman officer could go 
out with a man private, or vice versa, she 
smiled: “I just knew somebody was going 
to ask me that. I can only say that the 
traditions of the Army will be adhered to as 
much as possible. In the Army, I believe 
the fraternizing of officers with enlisted 
men is frowned upon. We will frown, too.” 
Pressed for more detail she said only “the 
traditions and policies of the Army will be 
maintained.” 

To the women themselves, the major 
immediate problem seemed to be the uni- 
form, details of which will soon be made 
public. But part of it will be a girdle, to be 
supplied free by the Army. 
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Betty’s a neighbor of ours. Marfak 40- point lubrication applied 
She thinks I can fix anything. by chart—not by chance—and 
Her Pop does, too. He worries about .~ Havoline, the Insulated Motor Oil, 
his car lasting until the war is won. to protect your car at any 
But I’ve set his mind at rest operating temperature. It covers 
with our new “Car-Saver” Service - - your car from stem-to-stern. 
a systematic service for the “Car-Saver” Service is 
proper care of tires, batteries, the sure way to care for your car 


spark plugs and radiators. It includes —for your country. 


Youre Weleme at TEXACO DEALERS 


Your Texaco Dealer offers you Sky Chief and Fire-Chief Gasoline, 


- TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. 
Insulated Havoline and Texaco Motor Oil, and Marfak Lubricants. 


See your local newspaper for time and station. 
- 
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Government Loveland 


Accent on youth will be the credo of 
Washington’s new 250-room hotel for girl 
war workers opening June 1. Ralph S. 
Scott, bachelor creator of the half-million 
dollar establishment, has been a landlord 
for years and knows what women want. In 
addition to his latest miracle of delight, 
he operates Scott Hall—claimed to be the 
World’s Largest Rooming House. The Hall 
comprises 22 dwellings, houses 485, feeds 
500, is staffed by 50 servants, and so should 
be able to claim some sort of record. 

The new government-girl hotel became 
a gleam in Scott’s eye when fire destroyed 
a small rooming house at 22nd and O 
Streets. He bought the ground. When 
Washington’s housing problem became 
acute, Landlord Scott floated a private 
loan from the RFC for a glorified dwelling 
for underprivileged government workers. 

The five-story brick structure is as 
streamlined in design as Scott’s philosophy: 
“Youth should be disciplined enough for 
respectability, but not too much. They 
should be able to do their courting where 
they live under supervision. Washington 
landlords don’t understand that.” 

Working on that premise, he created 
Scott Hotel’s “Lovers’ Lane”—a_ velvet- 
draped corridor with “beau parlors” named 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” “Beatrice and Dante,” “Wally and 
Edward,” and “You and Me.” Decorations 
are in the style and period of lovers whose 


names adorn the entrance. Walls are to be 
covered with inspirational scenes depict- 
ing lovers’ tender moments. Framed legends 
of famous loves in history will be close at 
hand. 

Parlors allow just 48 square feet of space 
in which to wrestle with the problems of 
heart and mind. At one end of the “Lane,” 
practically nestling among velvet draper- 
ies, will be an electric organ. Soulful music 
is expected to melt hearts of ice among 
those present. Scott predicts the weddings 
thus inspired will be at the rate of one 
or two a week. 

After romance, the hotel will specialize 
in food. “What is more abused in restau- 
rants than toast?” asks Scott. The toast 
problem is to be solved by placing a toaster 
on each table where a girl can burn her 
own. 

Living quarters are small, compact, but 
artistic. A roof garden is the Hollywood 
extravaganza for government girls. There’s 
space for badminton, table tennis, and 
shuffleboard. There’s a dance floor, a sun 
deck for the modest, and another for those 
who want nature in the raw. A fireplace 
provides for roughing-it-on-the-roof at 
steak and wiener roasts. 

Rules of conduct are to be issued for 
tenants: Beau parlors close at 11. No 
shorts or negligees on the first floor. When 
asked how he expected to deal with the 
problems which might arise with 250 wom- 
en under one roof, Scott said: “In the 
rooming house business, you have to look 
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Evie Robert jaunts about in a borrowed peep 
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at life like Clyde Beatty does. His job is to 
keep the animals on their stools and go- 
ing through their act. I tell my staff they’re 
a bunch of animal trainers.” 

Rates for living in Government Love- 
land are $8 a week. Already there are 
twice as many applications on file as there 
are rooms. 


Capital Bits 


Washington’s lonely females, outnum- 
bered seven to one, have taken to gazing 
across the Potomac at Arlington, Va., 
which, it was disclosed, is overloaded with 
men ... Jubilant Marines recently helped 
the management of the Mayfair Café to 
paste black crepe paper over a Japanese 
flag painted on one of the restaurant’s 
murals . . . Army officers, particularly 
bachelors, are hopefully awaiting actual 
formation of the WAAC ... When Melvyn 
Douglas rushed his housemate, Ulrich Bell 
of the OFF, to a hospital on a recent mid- 
night for treatment of rat bites, the nurses 
scrambled around the actor ignoring Mr. 
Bell . . . Rep. Earl Wilson, Indiana Re- 
publican, won his fight last week to save 
2,000 feet of copper tubing from interment 
in the courtyard of the House Office Build- 
ing as a sprinkler system. He had argued 
that the copper belonged in cartridge cases. 


Logarithms 


To keep troop movements secret, the 
War Department months ago declared 
telephone booths out of bounds for units 
about to be transferred. Leaks persisted, 
although the department forbade disclosure 
of destinations until arrival. Last week, 
further measures were pondered. Intricate 
tables devised by mathematicians among 
the soldiers enabled departing troopers to 
compute their destination from train fare, 
meals, and berth allowances. Receipt of 
a field mess kit signified overseas service. 


Evie’s Peep 

On April 6, 1936, Mrs. Lawrence Wood 
Robert, whose husband had resigned sev- 
eral months previously as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, gave a birthday 
party. Ambassadors and Washington of- 
ficials were invited, but only if suitably 
accompanied by their pets. The party was 
in honor of a horse—St. John the Baptist, 
Evie Robert’s prize-winning hunter and 
favorite mode of transportation. 

Recently St. John acquired a rival more 
in keeping with the times. At the wheel 
of an Army peep, Evie became a familiar 
sight jaunting through Washington. True 
to form, she rode no ordinary peep but the 
ancestor of all of them, the car used as a 
demonstrator by Tom Johnson, representa- 
tive of the Willys-Overland Co. Evie bor- 
rowed it for work on her Maryland farm, 
but gave it back May 17, after sadly tell- 
ing reporters: “I’m just crazy about 1.” 
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Collaborators: Laval and two henchmen, Pierre Cathala, Finance (left), Paul Marion, Propaganda 
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Ailing Europe’s Nazi Doctors 
Plagued by Symptoms of Unrest 


Storm Troops Recalled Home 
Lest Sabotage Contagion Spread 
From Occupied Lands to Reich 


Even at the height of their power, the 
Nazis began to prepare for defeat and 
civil war. Out of the ranks of the physically 
superb and fanatically loyal SS or Black 
Guards they formed, in 1938-39, a‘ super- 
elite corps which was specially trained and 
equipped to quell uprisings in the rear. 
’ These SS-Verfiigungstruppen (disposal 
troops), composed of Nazi party volun- 
teers signed up for at least twelve years, 
represent a party militia rather than a 
branch of the regular army, but their of- 
ficers have equal rank with those of the 
Wehrmacht. 

Equipped with fast, lightly armored 
cars of great fire power, called “street pan- 
zers’—an ideal weapon against the ill- 
armed mob of a city in revolt—these 
troops are Hitler’s minutemen, ready to 
fight at a moment’s notice wherever the 
situation demands. 

At the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign, only a few units of SS-Verfiigung- 
struppen were sent to critical spots on the 
front. The Regiment Grossdeutschland, 
for example, fought in the Battle of Smo- 
lensk. The bulk of the force was reserved 
for emergencies at home. But as the Rus- 
sian winter wore on and gaps had to be 
filled for the spring campaign, the Ger- 
man High Command demanded reinforce- 


ments from this reservoir of manpower. 
Hitler ordered more units to Russia— 
against the will of Gestapo Chief Heinrich 
Himmler, boss of all SS forces. Last week 
the crafty Himmler’s will prevailed over 
the army’s. Dispatches from London and 
Moscow reported heavy withdrawals of 
Storm Trooper units from the eastern 
front. 

Thus, from the muddy, blood-soaked 
trenches of Russia, Hitler’s ace fighters re- 
turned to the scene of their early battles 
for power: the streets of Germany’s great 
industrial cities. Even as they flocked home 
to fight “Communists and defeatists,” the 
first batch of nineteen German “grumblers” 
fell on May 7 before a Gestapo firing squad 
in Hamburg. 

More threatening still grew the turmoil 
in the occupied countries. From the north- 


ern tip of Norway to the southern tip of © 


Greece, a vast international army of guer- 
rillas, saboteurs, and anti-Axis fifth col- 
umnists was in action, hampering pro- 
duction, wrecking trains, and blasting 
buildings. 


France: Leading the way was the land 
of the Bastille. Retorting to the collabora- 
tion program of Pierre Laval and the Paris 
get-together of Gestapo terrorists led by 
Reinhard Heydrich (NEwsweek, May 18) , 
French patriots on May 9 blew up two of 
the four 450-foot pylons of Radio Paris’ 
Bourges sending station, silencing one of 
the busiest Nazi lie splutterers. They 
hurled bombs on May 10 into five Paris 
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hotels and into the famous old Restaurant 
Marguery on the Boulevard Bonne-Nov- 
velle—and for good measure bombed two 
more during the next few days. All these 
places were hangouts for German officers. 


Ho.uanp: From France, where his ten- 
day stay was féted with the shooting of 90 
more hostages, Heydrich on May 15 hur- 
ried to The Hague—where Heinrich 
Himmler joined him this Monday—to help 
German High Commissioner Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart hold down the mounting tide of 
sabotage. Even before Der Henker (The 
Hangman) reached his destination, Nazi 
bullets had felled in one week 96 Dutch- 
men accused of plotting to pave the way 
for an Allied invasion. Some 2,000 officers 
of the Dutch Army who had been released 
on “parole” were rounded up and thrown 
into prison. 


Pouanp: A Nazi decree ordered all Ger- 
man civilians between 16 and 65 to arm 
themselves in view of “special political 
circumstances.” In Vilna, sixteen Poles 
were shot for plotting to sabotage Ger- 
many’s supply lines. 


Czecuo-Stovakia: At the giant Skoda 
munitions plant of Pilsen, in Bohemia, 
which normally employs some 40,000 work- 
men, a fresh outburst of sabotage, follow- 
ing the latest British bombardment of 
May 4, snagged a production schedule that 
had already dipped to 40 per cent of po- 
tential efficiency. Even with armed: guards 
standing watch over every fifth working 
bench, a blast in a power station halted 
operations for fourteen days and another 
wrecked a machine-gun assembly shop. 


Satraps: Hitler’s satellites, too, got busy 
with firing squads. At Skoplje, eighteen 
Serb patriots were sentenced to death by 
a Bulgarian military court. In Hungary, 
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After you... doldier | 


Peers job today is moving troops 
and moving you. Sometimes, the num- 
ber of sleeping cars needed for troop trains 
leaves less than enough to handle increased 
wartime travel on the trains you want to 
take. That’s why three things happen: 


1. You aren’t always able to get the kind 
of accommodation you ask for. 


2. Occasionally, you can’t get any ac- 
commodations and have to postpone 
your trip. 


3. Your cooperation becomes mighty 
important. Early reservations help 
decide how many Pullmans will be 
needed. Prompt cancellations, should 
your plans change, permit other war- 
time travelers to sleep in space that 
otherwise would be empty. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


. 


Fortunately, surprisingly few of you are 
having any real difficulty actually getting a 
bed—a comfortable, full-length Pullman 
bed of one kind or another—on the night 
you need it. 


That’s what counts, for all-in men can’t 
do the all-out jobs that face us now. You 
have to sleep going to keep going. And sleep 
you do—on a Pullman—whether you 
punch the pillows and stretch luxuriously 
in an upper, a lower, a section or a room. 


It may not be the accommodation you 
requested, but those extra Pullmans that 
used to be available are attached to troop 
trains now. And the cheerful way you 
accept what sleeping space there is seems 
to say what all America is saying: 

‘After you, soldier!”’ 


SLEEP GOING- 
To KEEP GOING_- 


- | SAFE ~ DEPENDABLE 


Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co, 
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an army purge conducted by Field Mar- 
shal Franz von Szombathelyi led to the 
execution of sixteen officers accused of hos- 
tility to Germany. 


All this Nazi terrorism and Nazi pre- 
caution fitted into a precise pattern. Fight- 
ing a now-or-never battle in Russia and 
harassed by recurrent rumors of an AIl- 
lied offensive, Hitler was likewise preoc- 
cupied with domestic unrest and rebellions 
in the occupied lands. His security depend- 
ed on the vigilance of the SS-Verfiigung- 
struppen, the harshness of martial law, and 
the obedient zeal of his puppets. The larg- 
est question mark was Pierre Laval’s abil- 
ity to sell total collaboration to the French. 





Danish Democrat 


In Denmark’s jovial past, John Christ- 
mas Moller was a joy to caricaturists and 
cameramen. Pencil and lens alike made 
the most of his leonine mane, pudgy, up- 
turned nose, wistful eyes, and dandyish 
clothes. Leader of the Conservative party 
since 1932, Moller was ex-officio an enemy 
of Premier Thorvald Stauning’s Leftist 
government. Yet even his roughest bat- 
tles were conducted with Chesterfieldian 
politeness. 

An upright democrat, Moller ‘in the 
years before the war did his utmost to 
purge his party of pro-Nazi elements. 
After the invasion of April 1940, he be- 
came Minister of Commerce in the coali- 
tion government. But his anti-collabora- 
tionist attitude soon drew the ire of the 
Nazi minister, Cecil von Renthe-Fink, and 
Moller was forced out of office. In Janu- 
ary 1941, following further Nazi pressure, 
he also quit his seat in Parliament and the 
leadership of the Conservative party, with- 
drawing completely from public life. 

Lasi week the 48-year-old Mller unex- 
pectedly turned up in England with his 
wife, Gertrud, and a 17-year-old son. The 
first prominent politico to escape from 
Denmark, he described a grave food short- 
age in a nation that once exported vast 
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British eating places, humble . . . 





quantities of bacon, eggs, and dairy prod- 
ucts. “Ninety-eight per cent of the Dan- 
ish population,” he said, “is looking for- 
ward to the day when England and her 
allies will win the war.” 





British Beef 


The average Briton, who accepted a war- 
time “austerity” diet with a minimum of 
grousing, has raised his voice vigorously 
in recent months against those who col- 
lected more than their just share of food 
by patronizing black markets (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 9) and eating in swanky 
restaurants. 

Last week Food Minister Lord Woolton, 
in the midst of a campaign to smoke out 
the black marketeers, took steps to end 
public gourmandizing. From June 1 on, 
no establishment, however de luxe, will be 
allowed to serve more than 5 shillings ($1) 
worth of food or more than three courses, 
only one of which may be meat, fish, or 
poultry. Eating must stop at midnight in 
London, at 11 p.m. elsewhere. Liquor 
prices also are to be controlled. 

To enable smart spots like the British 
capital’s Savoy Grill to carry on, Woolton 
has authorized service and cover charges 








...and swanky alike must observe... 


up to a 16 shillings sixpence ($3.25) top 
for the meal without drinks. Thus dining 
out in style in Britain next month will 
come to about $4 a head. The fare, how- 
ever, won't be up to old standards; fairly 
uninspiring tables d’héte are expected to 
be the rule. 

To beer drinkers Woolton conveyed 
good news: There will be no rationing of 
the poor man’s tipple. “It would result,” 
he explained, “in widespread industrial 


discontent, as it did in the last war, with a 


harmful effect on our war effort.” 
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The Brutes Bruit 


Out of Europe’s gossip foundries lay 
week came two fresh Hermann Goring 
rumors: (1) The No. 2 Nazi and Italia, 
Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Cian, 
were about to visit Lisbon for a meeting 
with British and American “personalities” 
and (2) Goring, after a row with Hitle, 
had been ousted from control of the Luft. 
waffle on the Soviet and Mediterraneay 
fronts, the commands going to Field Mar. 
shals Erhard Milch and Albert Kesselring 

Propaganda analysts handled both tale 
with rubber gloves. For months, report 
of undercover peace movements and of 
serious friction in the upper brackets oj 
the Nazi hierarchy have betrayed Ber. 
lin’s design to encourage an “it’ll-be-over. 
soon-anyway” complacency among th 


Allies. 





Grief in Guayaquil 

An evil destiny has hung over Guaya. 
quil, chief seaport of Ecuador, ever since 
its founding in 1537. Fires—one every half 
century on an average—earthquakes, pi- 
rates, and termites have been the chief 
ageressors. 

Last week brought a new climax of woe. 
At 9:07 p.m. on May 13 the earth tren- 
bled. Massive reinforced concrete build- 
ings crashed in ruin. Lights went off, fires 
sprang up, and the night was filled with a 
fiery red glow. Khaki-clad policemen tried 
to curb panic among the 138,000 inhabi- 
tants; scarlet-uniformed bomberos  (fire- 
men) zoomed along the arcaded, palm- 
lined streets as blazes spread from house 
to house. There were two more earth- 
quakes that night. Morning found parks 
and plazas crammed with exhausted sleep- 
ers. Around ruined dwellings, friends and 
relatives of the missing waited for rescue 
squads. 

From the smoldering rubble came the 
bodies of the United States vice consul, 
John Miller Slaughter, and his wife, Mary. 
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... the new $1 top for meals 
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Doctors prescribe 
Dextrose sugar in 
baby-feeding formulas. 





Dextrose protects the 
flavor, bloom and tex- 
ture of canned fruits. 


Life begins on 


HE mystery of Life is embodied 
in the birth of a baby. One 
thing is obvious from the moment 
of conception — life is expressed in 
terms of movement! 

For the body is a miraculous 
machine. Yet it operates in much 
the same way as do the wonderful 
machines man has created. Fuel in 
the form of food is “burned” within 
the body to provide all the energy 
mankind expends in activity. 

The chief fuel for bodily activity 
is a simple sugar called Dextrose. 
Dextrose is formed in Nature by the 
action of sunlight upon plant life. 
Human life depends on it for energy. 

Much of the driving power of the 
body comes from Dextrose. It is 
added in some form to the feeding 
formulas of babies and to the diets 





The sun is the source of all energy... The energy 


of sunshine is crystallized in Dextrose sugar. 


of children. Throughout life, it is 
the one sugar the body uses directly 
for energy. 

Many of America’s finest foods 
now contain Dextrose. Food proc- 
essors have found that this pure 
white, crystalline sugar generally im- 
proves the quality, flavor, texture 
and food value of their products. 
Whenever you buy foods labeled 
“Enriched with Deatrose”’, you may 
be assured of added enjoyment and 
genuine food-energy value. 


Dextrose is an ALLL- American 
* sugar, derived from American corn, 
refined in American factories, dis- 
tributed by American companies. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 
17 Battery Place * New York, N. Y. 


Keep the Evegy of sunshine in your diet... Demand foods “Enriched with Se@ae” 





Dextrose adds food 
energy to canned cit- 
rus fruits and juices. 


Dextrose sugar helps 
make eandy a deli- 
cious food. 









Dextrose adds eye 
and appetite appeal 
to “‘sweet doughs’’. 


















OUT OF THE SEA come millions of pounds of a 
marvelous weight-saving metal—magnesium 
—recovered by Dow from the water itself—to 
give speedier wings to our fighting aircraft to- 
day ...and to inspire designers and engineers 
alike to free America from useless weight by 


unrestricted applications when victory is won. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


TRADE 
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The Lightest Structural Metal... One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use fa 
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who were married only last February. A 
1926 graduate of Williams College, a for- 
mer Indiana businessman, Slaughter re- 
ceived his first foreign-service appointment 
early in 1942 and arrived in Ecuador in 
March, a month before his 38th _ birth- 
day. : 

Friday brought three more temblors. 
whose epicenter was a spot in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 50 miles from the Ecuadori- 
an coast. The loss of life in Guayaquil 
and Portoviejo, capital of Manabi Prov- 
ince, was estimated at 115. 





Inukai in a Jam 


Twelve bullets fired by Japanese mili- 
tarists ended the career of Premier Tsu- 
yoshi Inukai on May 15, 1932. The octo- 
generian moderate had been a friend of 
the Chinese leader Sun Yat-sen and an 
opponent of extremism. His assassins, 
members: of the Blood Brotherhood League 
who were inspired by Mitsuru Toyama, 
head of the notorious Black Dragon So- 
ciety, were subsequently glorified as super- 
patriots by the militarists. 

Last week—ten years to the day—Tokyo 
revealed that the late Premier’s eldest 
son, Ken Inukai, now 73 years old, a 
member of the Diet, had been arrested on 
charges of disclosing secret state matters. 
At the same time the public prosecutor 
ordered the trial of a number of other 
Japanese and foreigners, accused of traf- 
ficking with the Comintern. 





Feeding Australia 


The Australians have welcomed the 
AEF with traditional Down Under hos- 
pitality. Yet the coming of the Yanks has 
also caused a problem reported last week 
by Newsweex’s Melbourne correspond- 
ent: 


Six months ago Australians would have 
thought Supply Minister John A. Beasley 
crazy if he had said: “There’s plenty of 
food in Australia and no need for ration- 
ing.” That is regarded as an elementary 
axiom in one of the world’s greatest food- 
producing countries. But. when Beasley 
made that statement this week, people 
were relieved though not entirely reas- 
sured. True, Australia won't be short of 
food, except some kinds. 

Two factors which have increased the 
demand for food, causing this dramatic 
change, are: the presence of considerable 
numbers of American and Australian sol- 
diers, all eating more than they did in 
civil life; and the increased demand from 
Britain for foods of all kinds, particularly 
butter, since the Japanese seizure of 
copra-producing areas cut margarine. Two 
factors also have reduced Australian pro- 
duction: the widespread calling up of 
farmers for the army; and the influx to the 








cites of rural folk for munitions work. 

It is most difficult for Australia to re- 
alize that plowing and hoeing are pos- 
sibly as vital to victory as building or 
driving tanks. It is equally difficult for 
most Australians to reconcile themselves 
to farming when fighting is afoot. The 
government is rushing schemes to insure 
no shortage for the armed forces, such as 
establishing vegetable farms of several 
thousand acres near canning and dehy- 
dration plants. 

A further necessity introduced by the 
arrival of the Americans is changing the 
balance of primary production. Australian 
wealth is founded on sheep, and Austral- 
ians repay the sheep by eating them. They 
were astonished to discover: that Ameri- 
cans regard lamb and mutton as inferior 
to beef and hogmeat. The latter partic- 
ularly occupies a small place on the 
Australian menu. Commerce Minister 
William James Scully, one of Labor’s rela- 
tively few farmer Parliamentarians, sees 





Preview in Mexico 


On May Day, Mexico City was treated 
to a life-sized picture of Nazi terror. Into 
the great 14-acre Plaza de la Constitucién, 
fitted out with the barbed wire and whip- 
ping posts of a concentration camp, flocked 
100,000 spectators. Before their eyes moved 
a gruesome pageant—“Gestapo men” flog- 
ging defenseless victims . . . “Jews” bearing 
the dread “Jude” placard around their 
necks. Grins turned to shudders. 

Last week the pageant-induced shudders 
turned to cold fury. The Mexican tanker 
Potrero del Llano (formerly the Italian 
Lucifero, taken over last year) was tor- 
pedoed by an Axis submarine, off Florida 
with a loss of fourteen lives. Bound for 
New York from Tampico, the vessel had 
kept a spotlight trained on its flags of 
green, white, and red. 

A clamor for a declaration of war ran 
through the capital and was formally sup- 
ported by the powerful Confederation of 
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Mexico shuddered at a grim “new order” pageant 


lean years ahead, in which the farm will 
play an increasingly vital role. 

Meanwhile housewives are urging their 
husbands to dig up lawns to beat rising 
vegetable costs, hunting shops for eggs, 
hoarding scarce firewood, and are trying 
to get along on an ounce of tea per person 
weekly. And they hope manufacturers will 
soon market ersatz cofiee made from 
roasted wheat—one food so plentiful that 
it is even being used experimentally to 
eke out scarce wood charcoal in the con- 
verted units now attached to a large pro- 
portion of cars still on the roads. 


Mexican Workers and several smaller labor 
organizations. Demonstrators smashed win- 
dows in the Deutsches Haus, a German 
social center. 

Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla dis- 
patched a virtual ultimatum to Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Compensation was de- 
manded within a week—if not forthcoming 
he threatened Mexico would “immediately 
take the measures dictated by her national 
honor.” Political circles guessed, however, 
that the “measures” would be confiscation 
of Axis property rather than a declaration 
of war. 
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U.S. Industry Wasn’t Fooling, 
Two-Year War Turnout Shows 


Production of Arms Goes 
Over the Hump as Washington 
Tackles Transport. Problem 


Just two years ago May 16, President 
Roosevelt startled the nation and_ the 
world with his $1,182,000,000 national- 
defense budget and his goal of 50,000 air- 
planes a year. Wiseacres along Wall and 
LaSalle Streets said: “It can’t be done.” 
And the aviation experts in Berlin simply 
snorted “ridiculous.” 

For business-as-usual was the order of 
the day in May 1940. Trade journals gos- 
siped about the new low-priced car Nash 
was bringing out. Railroads and the Pull- 
man company proudly introduced a new 
installment-payment plan to stimulate sag- 
ging passenger travel. Not one housewife 
in a thousand gave a passing thought to 
ration cards, or to Leon Henderson, busy 
on his SEC job. Production of 50,000 


planes a year truly seemed a day-dream, 


an impossible assignment for an industry 
as boastful as a new father over its feat 
in turning out 500 planes that May. 

Then American industry showed what 
it could do. A year later plane output hit 
1,500 a month. By March 1942 it was 
“more than 3,300” a month. Since then 
output has soared higher as Ford’s stu- 
pendous Willow Run bomber plant* and 
the other great Midwestern plane factories 
mushroomed by the auto industry began 
going into production. And as plane out- 
put skyrocketed so did the entire produc- 
tion job—from that first paltry billion-odd 
to an eventual $197,267,000,000 war effort. 
That stupendous sum exceeds the total 
expenditures of the Federal Treasury from 
1789 to 1941—from George Washington’s 
inauguration until Pearl Harbor. 

So fast had industry progressed by the 
program’s second anniversary that pro- 
duction of armaments simply wasn’t. a 
headache any longer. Speaking in New 
York May 14, Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, re- 
ported that war outlays in April hit an 
annual rate of $41,000,000,000 a year and 
predicted that the rate would exceed 
$60,000,000,000 a year by November or 
December. To spotlight industry’s progress 
Nelson recalled that the President’s goal 
for 1941 was just $40,000,000,000. 





*For. details of work at Willow Run, see 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective on page 72. 


For additional clinching evidence that 
industry had “gone over the hump” in 
production, as Nelson likes to say, you 
could listen to the reporters who toured 
key war plants during the first two weeks 
of May as guests of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. At the Wright and 
Allison airplane-engine plants, in the 
Baldwin Locomotive and Pullman-Stand- 
ard tank arsenals, around the shipyards 
of Sun Shipbuilding and famous old New- 
sis News, the great phosphorus plant of 
Monsanto Chemical and the machine-gun 


factories of the Frigidaire and Delco di- 
visions of General Motors—everywhere, 
the story was monotonously but encour- 
agingly the same: production ahead of 
schedule and mounting rapidly. 
No—production of planes, tanks, guns, 
and shells was no longer a problem. The 
real job was to move the finished arma- 
ments to the battle fronts. Addressing 
Oakland, Calif., shipyard workers on May 
15, Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade as- 
serted that 40,000 military trucks were 
standing idle at an Eastern port, and that 
at an inland plant 30,000 combat vehicles 
were parked awaiting shipment. He point- 
ed out that a lack of ships cost the 
Allies the Philippines and Singapore, and 
warned: “We may lose Australia, per- 
haps Alaska, for the same reason.” 
Greenslade thus brought out from un- 





The boss gets advice: Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, Army production di- 
rector, listens carefully to an American Locomotive Co. plant foreman 
















You see the American eagle every day on half- 
dollars, flag poles and in museums. Is he just a 
dusty emblem? Can he fly? 

Your answer comes from the sky—in a voice a 
billion horsepower strong, as flight after flight of 
American eagles, our airmen, take wing this year. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Program alone has 
already trained a brood of more than 90,000 


young “eagles” to fly for freedom. 


MORE THAN 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


“ 





AN EMBLEM 


For protection against the financial hazards of 


flying, these students are provided with insurance 
—written by The Maryland and other casualty 
companies. 

This is more than “business” to The Maryland. 
It is a chance to serve the forces of democracy... 
and to give strength to the eagle whose protec- 
tion every American enterprise enjoys. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 





Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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der the censor’s ban the news that mili- 
tary freight was piling up on the piers and 
in the warehouses. So alarming had the 
shipping shortage become that it wrought 
a mercurial change in the fortunes of Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping 
Administrator and Maritime Commission 
chairman. As recently as February, Jerry 
Land was the only war agency boss to 
get a bouquet for efficiency from the Tru- 
man investigating committee. Yet by mid- 
May, a campaign participated in by 
Walter Lippmann, the newspaper PM, 
and The St. Louis Post-Dispatch aimed 
the ax at Land, insistently demanding that 
he give up one or both of his ship berths. 

They accused the salty little shipbuild- 
ing expert of ineptitude and conservatism. 
Specifically they charged Land with a bias 
against Sea Otters—the experimental 
small freighters powered by gas engines 
which are now being redesigned. They as- 
serted he allowed ships which could have 
run to Britain or Russia to continue in the 
banana trade, and that he opposed unions, 
as shown by his charges of “loafing” 
leveled at shipyard workers. Land’s de- 
fenders replied that the banana trade was 
partly maintained for the sake of Central 
American republics. For criticisms on 
shipbuilding they simply point to the rec- 
ord: 138 ships actually delivered, not 
just launched, from Jan. 1 to May 22. 
This total is 35 per cent greater than 
deliveries in all of 1941, and compares 
with expected British completions of 170 
bottoms this year. Yet critics retort that 
this isn’t enough—since sinkings of 191 
United Nations merchant ships have been 
reported since Pearl Harbor. 

Next to transport, the big riddle puz- 
zlmg government and industry alike is 
the materials shortage—how to fill the 
gaping maw of hundreds of vast assembly 
lines. Emphasizing this problem last week, 
overworked William L. Batt, pioneer crit- 
ic of business-as-usual, and second only 
to Nelson in the regard of New Dealers, 
gave up one of his key materials jobs. 
To A. I. Henderson, New York lawyer, 
he turned over the chairmanship of WPB’s 
raw-materials division, which must find 
the steel, aluminum, rubber, and mag- 
nesium for war plants. Batt continues as 
chairman of the WPB requirements com- 
mittee and still heads the United States- 
Canada coordinating committee. 


Significance 





Aside from the miracles achieved by 
industry, the outstanding impression 
gained from the two years of war produc- 
tion is the rapid change in types of prob- 
lems faced and in personalities dominating 
the program. The rise of Donald M. Nel- 
son during 1941, at the expense of figures 
such as Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, and Sidney Hillman, 
who successively dominated early phases 
of defense production, coincided with the 
growing pinch of priorities and with the 





Acme 
Safety: This improved life belt, 
made by U.S. Rubber for men on 
Navy transports, consists of two com- 
partments containing cartridges of 
carbon-dioxide gas. Squeezing punc- 
tures the tubes and inflates the belt 
to the proper pressure. 





insistent clamor for prompt conversion of 
industry to war output. Because of his 
early leadership in the drive for all-out 
production, Nelson was the logical candi- 
date for the job of production director 
when it was created last January. 

Then, as the chief production prob- 
lems were ironed out or were overshad- 
owed by shortages and rationing, Nelson 
himself yielded eminence to Henderson. 
In weeks to come Coordinator of Trans- 
portation Joseph Eastman, and Land or 
his successor also may overshadow Nel- 
son. On the other hand, the gasoline and 
sugar rationing may backfire and dim the 
rising star of Henderson. 

The growing shortages of materials will 
turn the WPB increasingly into an agency 
for allocation of supplies, with procure- 
ment left largely to the armed services. 
This will accelerate the board’s decen- 
tralization—a step already under way 
since allotments can best be made on the 
spot in regional offices. This trend, too, 
will tend to keep Nelson out of the public 
eye, though it will not diminish his in- 
fluence: he will still set policies. 

The transport problem also will force 
many changes. The shipbuilding goal for 
1943, now at 15,000,000 tons, may be 
raised to 20,000,000 tons, or four times 
the entire world output in 1929. Construc- 
tion of new arms plants may be halted 
to save steel for the ships. The airplane 
program probably will be changed, too, 
with giant transports and _ long-range 
bombers getting the call over fighters. 


Ships and Sailors 


Vital Yards and Crews Honored 
as Nation Marks Maritime Day 


National Maritime Day, which mark, 
the May 22 anniversary of the first steam- 
ship crossing of the Atlantic in 1819, was 
started nine years ago to stimulate publi: 
interest in America’s ocean-going merchant 
marine. As this year’s celebration ap- 
proached, even Americans in the back- 
woods were grimly aware that their fat. 
depended upon that merchant marine. 
U-boats were torpedoing ships in the At- 
lantic and had penetrated the St. Law- 
rence. Off the mouth of the Mississipp: 
27 sailors had just died in still more 
sinkings. All over the nation was ris- 
ing an anxious question: Will there be 
enough ships to carry America’s mount- 
ing materials of war to the far-flung 
fronts? 

National Maritime Day in 1942, there- 
fore, becomes a day for honoring the 
heroes, both on the ships and in the yards, 
upon whom the nation relies to keep the 
cargoes moving. 

At the yards, many of which will be 
linked by radio hookups, the delivery of 
four freighters and the launching of 30 
others will emphasize the celebration’s 
theme: Ships for Victory. An emblem with 
this slogan, emblazoned across an Ameri- 
can eagle (see cover), has already been 
distributed to more than 20,000 seamen 
and officers of the merchant marine. In 
the May 22 ceremonies a similar emblem 
will be awarded to shipyard workers for 
their equally vital contribution. 

Even before this event, the Maritime 
Commission singled out the yards oper- 
ated by Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast con- 
tractor and dam builder, for special hon- 
ors. One of his properties, the Permanente 
Metals Corp. at Richmond, Calif., recent- 
ly set a new record of only 78 days from 
keel-laying to delivery, compared with the 
355 days it took to build the average ship 
at Hog Island in the last war. For this 
feat, the commission on May 15 awarded 
Permanente a contract for 38 additional 
Liberty ships, raising its total such orders 
to 223. 

Another Kaiser company, the Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corp. at Portland, which is 
also building Liberty ships, won the Mari- 
time Merit “M” for the first quarter of 
1942—an award far more exclusive than 
the Navy’s Excellence “E”, since it is 
given to the single firm showing the 
greatest amount of progress in each quar- 
ter. On May 9 the Maritime Commis- 
sion further rewarded Oregon with a con- 
tract for 42 more of the emergency cargo 
vessels. That brought the yard’s tota! 
orders to 173 ships, of which 23 are al- 
ready in service and 31 others have been 
launched. 

Getting a fleet built is only half th: 


irr: 





SUBCONTRACTS 








A BANK’S MESSAGE 
TO MANUFACTURERS 


ONALD M. NELSON, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, recently 
made this urgent statement: 


"Production speed is the dominant factor in 
the race with the Axis. Every available idle 
tool that can be put to work must be put to 
work. Experience has taught us that some 
prime contracts can be subcontracted as 
much as 90%. 


“Planes, tanks, guns and ships—their parts 
and subassemblies are needed in an ever- 
increasing flow, and only by full use of 
existing facilities, by sharing the work, can 
we get them soon enough. 


“Increased subcontracting may swing the bal- 





ance. Production lines are battle lines. Let’s 





use all the production we've got." 












Manufacturers handling war orders under 


primary contract or subcontract may 
require large amounts of credit on short 
notice. American commercial banks are 
ready to supply credit in ample volume 
at low cost to sound businesses. 


The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in meet- 
ing their war-time credit needs, whether 
directly, in the case of corporations lo- 
cated in Greater New York, or through 
its correspondent local banks in all parts 
of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Maritime Day, 1942: Clang of Steel and Thunder of Guns 








Acme photos 


Ship workers Cook and Simon set a record of 1,456 rivets a day ... seaman schools are busy at lifeboat drill .. . 





...and Navy men rehearse for their job on merchant ships 


Maritime Commission’s job. With several 
hundred seamen already lost in submarine 
sinkings, the problem of finding crews to 
man the newly delivered vessels is an 
ever-growing task. Accordingly the Coast 
Guard-supervised training program for 
merchant-marine personnel is being great- 
ly expanded in order to turn out 70,000 
seamen and 15,000 officers this year and 
next. 

At shore training stations in New York, 
Florida, and California apprentice seamen 
take three months’ courses, receiving $21 
a month and board while studying. The 
officer-training program qualifies men for 


licenses as third mates or third assistant 
engineers. It consists of a four-month up- 
from-the-ranks course at schools in Con- 
necticut and California for seamen with 
at least fourteen months’ experience, while 
at basic schools and maritime academies 
in California, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, high-school grad- 
uates receive a cadet course compressed 
from three or four years to sixteen months 
for the emergency. 

Despite the submarine peril, there is a 
waiting list of applicants for all categories 
of training. After graduation, seamen get 
$87.50 a month in salary, plus bonuses which 


bring their total earnings to around $200; 
third mates and third assistant engineers 
receive from $184 up. 

The War Shipping Administration as- 
signs those who complete the courses, sea- 
men as well as officers, to “graduate sta- 
tions” at New York, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and San Pedro, Calif. 
There they are maintained at government 
expense until a convoy berth is ready, a 
wait rarely longer than a month. Except 
for a slight shortage of engineer officers, 
the pool so far has had more than enough 
men ready and eager to man America’s 
ships. 





Army Aurlines 


A month ago, when the War Department 
requisitioned one-fourth of the air-trans- 
port companies’ 329 planes (NEWSWEEK, 
April 20) , the announcement added: “It is 
not presently intended to make further 
reductions in their airline equipment.” 
Nevertheless, the government last week re- 
vealed a new plan which will soon super- 
sede the April order and will turn over to 
the Army control of all commercial air- 
liners. 

Specifically, the latest program calls for 
(1) outright transfer to the Army of a 
“substantial proportion of the available 
flight equipment” for operation by military 
personnel; (2) conversion of some 70 ships 
into cargo carriers to be flown by the air- 
lines under contract with the Air Service 
Command; and (3) continued commercial 
use of the remaining ships—about : half 
those now in service—with the understand- 
ing that they are to be “always available 
for emergency military missions.” 

Summarizing the effects of this plan, 
the announcement warned: “All routes and 
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MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE 


INSURANCE <<< 


When a Man Marries... 


WHAT KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD HE THINK ABOUT? 


To help newly married men select the kind of life insurance 
protection best for them and their wives, we offer these two 
time-tested suggestions: 

First, and most important, consider the amount of insurance 
needed to protect your wife adequately. Second, permanent 
protection is highly desirable. So, if you can afford the amount 
of protection you need, get it on the whole life plan. 


For young married men just getting started, The Prudential 
introduced its Modified Life 5 policy. 

As with any other straight life policy, you pay premiums and 
receive protection throughout your lifetime. 

However, on this policy, premiums for the first five years 
are 50% lower than the premiums for later years. This unique 
arrangement enables you to take out $5,000 or more of perma- 
nent life insurance protection at a low initial rate. 


gio PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








Stretching the budget. Many newly married men do not have 
much money left over for life insurance. Perhaps not more 
than one or two dollars a week after the furniture and other 
necessities are paid for. 

So, if adequate protection is not possible under the whole 
life plan, then term insurance, or some combination of term 
and whole life insurance, should be considered. 


The Modified 5 was designed primarily for a man who: 
Needs a substantial amount of permanent protection right away. 
Cannot yet afford the usual premium rate for straight life 

insurance. 

Has good prospects for an increased income within 5 years. 
Naturally, many newly married men fall in just that category. 
And if they are interested in Prudential insurance, then one of 
the policies they ought to think about is the Modified 5. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—‘‘What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand 
life insurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 
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services not regarded as essential to the war 
program will be terminated . . . All persons 
who can travel by train are to do so, except 
in real emergencies . . . While air mail will 
be flown for the present over the new 
routes to be operated by the airlines, it 
may become necessary to curtail this serv- 
ice still more at a later date.” As for air ex- 
press, the outlook is particularly bleak, 
with small chance for continued civilian 
shipments. 





Big Board’s Birthday 


Twenty-four bewigged and shoe-buckled 
brokers, meeting under a buttonwood tree 
on Wall Street near the East River on 
May 17, 1792, started the New York Stock 
Exchange. This week their business heirs 
and some lineal descendants shut up shop 
only a few blocks west of the original loca- 
tion and adjourned to the Subtreasury 
across the street to celebrate the Big 
Board’s 150th birthday. The exchange 
hadn’t moved very far, but it had come a 
long way. 

Because the actual anniversary fell on 
Sunday, the patriotic rally that marked 
the occasion was held a day late. Postmas- 
ter General Frank C. Walker gave the 
keynote talk and Exchange President Emil 
Schram presided. Army jeeps, tanks, and 
artillery flanked the speakers’ platform, 
on the spot where George Washington took 
his oath of office as first President of the 
United States. 

It was necessarily a wartime celebration, 
given over in part to the sale of War 
Bonds. Many present noted its resem- 
blance to the rallies of 25 years ago, when 
the Street turned out for Liberty Loan 
campaigns. 

The anniversary had other solemn as- 
pects too. More than ten years of depres- 
sion, reduced trading, and falling stock 
prices have brought the exchange to lean 
days. Volume fell 78 per cent from 1930 
to 1940. Sa'es last Friday were a piddling 
257,120, not much above the year’s low, 
which is the lowest since 1918. Prices had 
sagged to a listed stock average of $21.41 
on April 30, bottom for the year, com- 
pared with an all-time high of $89.13 in 
1928 and 1929. Exchange employment was 
down to 1,212, an all-depression nadir, 
less than half the record high of 2,659 in 
1934. ; 


History 


The exchange began for convenience in 
dealing in government securities, especial- 
ly an $80,000,000 bond issue Congress au- 
thorized in 1789 to help pay for the Revo- 
lutionary War and new peacetime activi- 
ties. In founding the exchange, the New 
York brokers simply established a market 
place where the bonds could be traded. As 
time went on, they started handling pri- 
vate securities and stocks as well. 

After a year in the open, they moved in- 





to a coffee house on Wall Street and oper- 
ated there for 24 years. Then they rented 
a room down the street and later did busi- 
ness in a hayloft. It was not until 1842 
that they got substantial quarters in the 
new Merchants’ Exchange and _ settled 
down to a normal life. 

The exchange moved into new quarters 
on its present site at Broad and Wall the 
year the Civil War ended. Trading in in- 
dustrial stocks began in 1885, and 1886 
brought the first 1,000,000-share day. The 
first 3{000,000-share day came fifteen years 
later. 

The last war closed the exchange from 
July 31 to Dec. 12, 1914, while the Armis- 
tice headed it for new heights. On June 
12, 1928, the country experienced its first 
5,000,000-share day, and trading records 
were set almost daily throughout 1929. 
Then came the crash—with its all-time 
record of 16,410,030 shares sold on Oct. 29. 

Seeking causes for the collapse, the Sen- 
ate investigated the market in 1933 and 
1934, with Ferdinand Pecora, now a New 
York Supreme Court justice, in charge. 
In the course of that, among other things, 
J. P. Morgan was photographed with a 
midget sitting on his lap. And finally Con- 
gress passed the Securities Exchange Act, 
rigidly controlling market operations. 

In cooperation with the government, the 
exchange reorganized itself in 1938. It was 
that year that Richard Whitney, five times 
its president, went to prison for grand 
larceny. The venerable organization which 
SEC Chairman William O. Douglas had 
scornfully criticized as “a private club” 
had indeed fallen on evil days that con- 
tinued without a letup for three dreary 
years. 

But philosophical brokers now figure 
things could be worse. On April 30 this 
year, the exchange still listed 1,241 com- 
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mon and preferred stocks, totaling 1,469,- 
204,098 shares, which in 1941 had paid 
dividends of $2,641,021,000, up $206. 
185,000 over the previous year. And de- 
spite decreased speculation, there has been 
a marked increase in public ownership of 
stocks. 

The more cheerful exchange members 
believe these millions of investors will 
again trade actively once the war is over. 
Even before that day comes, they hope 
the wartime shortage of civilian goods will 
duplicate England’s experience of forcing 
public buying power into the stock market 
for lack of any other place to go. 





Press in a Caboose 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad took a dozen Manhattan and 
New England newspapermen for a ride on 
a fast night freight last week. Busy as it 
was with record wartime loads, the road 
wanted to show them what goes on in a 
regular night’s run on the Boston-to- 
Brooklyn haul. Accompanied intermittent- 
ly by New Haven chiefs including Presi- 
dent Howard S. Palmer, the writers trav- 
eled in unadorned freight style, in a ca- 
boose on the back end of the NE-1—better 
known as the “Speedwitch.” Railroad men 
said she got her nickname because she flies 
through the night like a witch riding a 
broomstick. With a sleek new Diesel loco- 
motive pulling her at speeds topping 60 
miles an hour, the comparison was apt. 

Faster shipment is only one method rail- 
roads have adopted to clear freight con- 
gestion. New Haven is typical. Last year 
it boosted its average trainload to 2,086 
tons, a 94 per cent increase over 1918; 
speed increased to an average 15 miles per 
hour; car mileage was up 139 per cent to 
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The New York, Stock Exchange in 1853, midway to its 150th anniversary 











Think Lack — how many weeks 
since you made movies of that baby? 


YEAR FROM NOW you won’t be 

wondering why you took so many 

movies of your baby. You'll be wonder- 
ing why you took so few... 


You'll ask yourself, regretfully, how 
on earth you could have let these pre- 
cious weeks go by without a record. 


NOW is the time to make movies of 
your baby—today—this week. Be sure 
to have your Ciné-Kodak handy, and 
plenty of film ahead. 


Save yourself regrets later on—keep 
your movie records up-to-date. Load up 
now at your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s. 


BEHIND YOUR CINE-KODAK, a “movie- 
wise” Ciné-Kodak dealer . . . to see to it that 
your Ciné-Kodak is always in perfect picture- 
taking trim—to help you choose your films 
correctly, to coach you at every step... 
shooting, editing, titling, projecting. Consult 
your Ciné-Kodak dealer, and he’ll make you 
a better movie maker... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Life is a movie _CINE “KODAK keeps it all 
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Better, faster, harder hitting tanks 
by the thousands! That calls for all 
the energy we’ve got! Pepsi-Cola, top 
thirst quencher, provides quick food 
energy and helps workers every- 
where turn out more tanks every 
shift. Speed up, America—let’s go! 


THE DRINK WITH QUICK FOOD ENERGY 
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35 miles per day; and cars per train aver- 
aged 55, up 97 per cent over 1918. 

The visitors saw freight loaded in Bos- 
ton’s teeming yards, then started for busy 
Providence, R.I., where 40 more cars were 
added to the long train. The trip was 
rough. It was a new caboose making her 
maiden voyage, but despite her all-steel 
construction and leather-cushioned seats, 
she bucked, swayed, jerked, and bounced. 
Dirt blew in through the open door and 
windows. 

The city-soft reporters held grimly on 
while the roaring wheels drowned out their 
conversation, and kerosene lamps cast a 
feeble glow in the deepening night. The 
two-hour stop in New Haven, Conmn., 
where they toured the giant Cedar Hill 
Yards to see loaded freight cars “humped” 
over the hill and then switched by control 
towers and the pull of gravity onto 56 
different tracks, was like a reprieve. 

Three hours later another freight depos- 
ited them in Brooklyn, not a whit envious 
of the brakemen who call the caboose 
their home. 





Nugent’s Nugget 


A couple of months ago no one had ever 
heard of the Nugent plan. Today many 
advertising men and New Deal economists 
are thumping for it as the key to some of 
the war’s toughest economic problems. 
Spokesmen for the automobile industry, 
which would be directly affected, are less 
enthusiastic. 

The idea originated with Rolf Nugent, 
consumer-credit expert and chief of the 
OPA’s auto-rationing branch. Originally 
presented in a lecture at the New School 
for Social Research in New York and 
elaborated in a talk May 11 at New 
Orleans, his proposal is a sort of install- 
ment system in reverse: the sale of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and other durable 
goods now, letting people pay for them 
out of current earnings but postponing 
delivery until after the war. 

Such buyers would have first call on 
postwar output of the products. Part of 
the dealer’s commission would be paid at 
the time of purchase, the remainder upon 
delivery. The government would guarantee 
fulfillment of the contracts.:And in the 
meantime, purchasers would get interest 
on their money as they do on War Bonds, 
with the funds entrusted to the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Nugent and other advocates of his plan, 
including several other OPA men, say it 
would (1) enable hard-hit finance com- 
panies and sales organizations to stay in 
business; (2) spur continued advertising 
of products no longer manufactured; (8) 
provide a cushion of paid-in-advance orders 
against postwar recession; and (4) mop 
up some of the excess consumer income 
that threatens inflation. 

This week the influential Advertising 
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Club of New York came out in favor of 
a variation of Nugent’s idea. It suggested 
that the monthly installment payments be 
invested directly in War Bonds. This, ac- 
cording to the club, would “inject a new 
incentive into purchasing War Bonds by 
giving to each participant something con- 
crete to save for.” The club’s plan made 
no mention of a government guarantee. 
And it proposed that the automobiles and 
other products sold be labeled Freedom 
models, and that, instead of actual prices, 
only price ranges be quoted—for instance, 
selling cars in the $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 
price classes. 

Auto executives and dealers, however, 
feel that the American public would be 
unwilling to buy anything so expensive as 
a motor car without knowing what it will 
look like or when to expect delivery. They 
cite as an example the Nazi Volkswagen 
(people’s car) for which Adolf Hitler col- 
lected 40 to 50 marks a week from millions 
of German workmen but which never even 
got into production. Moreover, they worry 
about just what the government guarantee 
of delivery means: Would it put the 
government in the auto business? 





Civilian Squeeze 


British industry got around to “squeez- 
ing the last juice out of the civilian pro- 
duction lemon” in the spring of 1941. This 
was their phrase for the third step in 
conversion to war. The first was the shift- 
ing of big factories from peacetime output; 
the second, curtailment of civilian produc- 
tion to shunt materials and labor to war. 
Now came the third: “industrial concen- 
tration.” By this the British funneled 
all work on needed civilian commodities 
into a few plants and forced the others 
to shut down or change over to war pro- 
duction. 

By last April 1, Britain had concentrated 
31 industries, from metal furniture to toys. 
All told the squeeze released juice in the 
shape of 52,000,000 square feet of factory 
space and some 200,000 workers. 

Last week the United States took over 
the concentration principle for the first 
time. The WPB ordered an end to the 
manufacture of cooking and heating stoves 
by producers with more than $2,000,000 
annual sales, effective July 31. It restricted 
small companies to a limited number of 
standardized, lightweight “Victory” mod- 
els, all without iron or steel tops to 
cover the burners and some with pressed- 
wood instead of enameled steel exteriors. 
And in fifteen states it listed 39 labor- 
shortage areas—such as Hartford, Conn., 
and Seattle, Wash—where even the 
little firms must halt production after 
July 31. 

Under the order some 92 companies out 
of a total of 245 in the industry will prob- 
ably have to get out of the stove business. 
(Continued on page 53) 





Now they fly ten.-times as long 
without overhauling! 








The flimsy crates of World War 1 needed over— 
hauling after as little as 24 flying hours. 
But today’s planes fly hundreds of hours at 
much higher speeds before a major overhaul. 
The reason? New materials, new designs and new 
methods of finishing metal surfaces. Finishes 
so nearly perfect that bearings, cylinders, 
pistons and cams are made practically wear— 
proof! It’s a process in which Carborundum 
has played an important part...by supplying 
the finishing wheels and stones required. 





Formerly ultra-finishing was a long 
tedious task. But thanks to the new 
process, finishes accurate to a few 
millionths of an inch can now be pro— 
duced on ground surfaces on a produc— 
tion basis. Application of these 
finishes to wartime engine production 
has improved the fighting efficiency 
‘not only of planes, but of tanks and 
other motorized equipment. Fewer men 
are needed for maintenance and repair. 





Ultra-finishing with extremely 
fine grit wheels—as fine as 
600 grit—is only one of many 
ways in which Carborundum may be 
able to help you save precious 
time. If you have a production 
problem that abrasives might 
solve, write The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Informative 
BOOKLET * 
TELLS __ 





~ About 
an Increasingly 
Popular Type of 


Investment 


Bonds on income-producing mu- 
nicipal projects have come into 
prominence in recent years, and 
occupy a recognized place among 


municipal securities. 


BOOKLET OFFERS GUIDANCE: 
Guidance in their choice is pro- 
vided in the above booklet. Sets 
forth their historical development, 
legal status, tax-exemption, market 
trends, and other data. Of interest to 
both experienced and new investors. 

* SENT ON REQUEST with Ready- 
Reckoning Chart which shows whether 


tax-exempt or taxable bonds yield more 


at your income-level. Ask for NV-45. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S.LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| 
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The Problem of Rationing 


by RALPH ROBEY 


W- now are so definitely com- 
mitted to a policy of rationing of com- 
modities to the public at large in this 
country that there is no purpose to be 
served by further discussion of whether 
some other course might not have been 
wiser. We must accept the policy and 
hope for the best. But there is a purpose 
to be served in pointing out that the 
road ahead is dangerous. 

To start at the beginning, bear in 
mind that there are two distinct kinds 
of rationing. The first arises because 
of a shortage of a commodity. In this 
case, the purpose of the rationing is 
merely to assure that the available 
supply is distributed in the best possi- 
ble manner. That presumably is the 
basis of the present rationing of sugar 
and gasoline. 

The second kind of rationing is to 
prevent a rise of prices—not just the 
rise of an individual price, such as hap- 
pens because of a shortage of that one 
commodity, but the rise of all prices. 
In this type of rationing some effort also 
usually is made to assure an equitable 
distribution of the existing supply of 
goods, but that is an incidental con- 
sideration. The primary purpose is to 
prevent inflation—to make effective a 
general price ceiling, such as we es- 
tablished a few weeks ago, through con- 
trolling the way in which we spend our 
.wages and other income. In a word, 
then, in the first type of rationing, we 
are told how much of a particular com- 
modity we can buy; in the second type, 
we are told how much money we can 
spend. 


Now the problem that confronts 
us is to try to limit our rationing to 
the first type—that is, to limit it to 
our being told how much of particular 
commodities we can buy. This is not 
going to be easy. In the first place, there 
is an enormous and increasing excess of 
buying power in the hands of the public 
in relation to the volume of goods avail- 
able for purchase. Secondly, every com- 
modity which is brought under ration- 
ing, or the production of which is 
stopped, will tend to increase this dis- 
equilibrium—this distortion between the 
volume of buying power and the volume 
of goods available to the public. Unless 
we wipe out, or siphon off, this excess 


purchasing power, therefore, we clearly 
are in a vicious circle: The more we 
ration, the greater the demand for the 
remaining “free”? commodities, and 
hence the more widespread shortages 
will become, the greater the upward 
pressure on price ceilings, and the more 
insistent the demand for further ra- 
tioning. 

Why become disturbed about such a 
prospect—why not just meet the need 
for rationing as it arises and when the 
time comes adopt the over-all type? 
We don’t’ want to do that for two solid 
reasons. The first is that such a creep- 
ing-up policy will not work. It is like 
pressing your finger in an inflated rubber 
balloon. The more you press, the greater 
the pressure at other points, and if you 
press hard enough and in too many 
places, the whole thing explodes in your 
face. 

The second, and more important, 
reason for not having such a system of 
over-all rationing is that presumably 
that is exactly what, from an economic 
point of view, we are fighting this war 
over. It is the German system. For 
never forget that complete rationing— 
rationing of the second type mentioned 
above—means complete regimentation. 
It doesn’t have even an outside chance 
of being successful otherwise. Every- 
thing for which money can be spent 
must be included under this kind of 
rationing. That means that whether one 
gets 50 cents an hour or $5 an hour 
makes no difference, for his real wage 
consists merely of what the government 
says he can buy, and any “money” he 
gets in excess of this becomes valueless 
because there is nothing he can do with 
it except buy government bonds which 
he can neither sell nor trade for those 
things he would like to have. 


Can we, now that we have adopted 
a policy of rationing, hold short of this 
over-all regimentation—of this loss of 
economic freedom? Of course we can. 
All that is necessary is to have a wage 
policy and a tax program which will 
keep the volume of purchasing power 
in the hands of the public within ap- 
proximate equilibrium with the supply 
of goods available for purchase. That 
is not going to be easy, but with courage 
and competence it can be done. 
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(Continued from Page 51) 
This, the WPB figures, will conserve about 
350,000 tons of iron and steel annually and 
release about 25,000 of the industry’s 35,000 
employes for war output. 





Week in Business 


Cuarter: In San Francisco, at one of a 
series of regional meetings of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, President 
W. P. Witherow presented an eight-point 
charter for industrial harmony, “a domestic 
companion to the famed Atlantic Char- 
ter.” He urged: (1) accelerated war pro- 
duction; (2) a realistic and sympathetic 
approach by management to labor prob- 
lems; (8) no accumulation of excessive 
profits by industry; (4) no “pressure” 
practices by labor leaders; (5) no petty 
criticism by government; (6) a govern- 
ment embargo on punitive measures against 
business; (7) a moratorium on the phi- 
losophy of social reform for the duration, 
and (8) public adjustment to new and 
necessary restrictions. 


Awarps: The Navy “E” for excellence 
in war production was awarded to the 
American Blower Corp. in Detroit on May 
14. American Blower, a division of Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary, makes 
hydraulic couplings, dust collectors, and 
air-conditioning equipment. Under the lead- 
ership of President Clark T. Morse, it 
pioneered in the development of fluid 
drives for the merchant marine and in 
adapting them for the Navy .. . The same 
day in Alcoa, Tenn., the “E” was given to 
the Aluminum Co. of America, and on May 
15 another went to the Fore River Ship- 
building Yard of Bethlehem Steel. 


Dean Davin: Donald K. David, former 
president of the American Maize Products 
Co., became dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, suc- 
ceeding Wallace B. Donham, who resigned 
as of July 1. David, who was born in Idaho 
16 years ago, was graduated from the 
school in 1919 after interrupting his course 
to serve with the Navy during the last war. 
As associate professor, David worked with 
Donham in introducing the Case system of 
teaching. In 1927 he left Harvard to be- 
come president of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Co. 


Boost: The first concrete evidence of 
how the President’s wage-stabilization pol- 
icy would work came from the agreements 
signed by the National Shipbuilding Con- 
ference in Chicago. Existing agreement 
called for cost-of-living increases of around 
13 per cent. But Mr. Roosevelt asked the 
workers to waive these rights, and the 
agreements concluded May 17 provided 
boosts of only 7 per cent, with the basic 
rate for skilled mechanics on all three 
coasts and the Great Lakes rising to $1.20 
an hour. In addition, the 500,000-odd work- 
ers agreed to take the raise in War Bonds. 








2 Looking ahead with Mibeslos. — 





HOMES OF TOMORROW WILL BE. 
SHELTERED BY LIFE-TIME ROOFS 


Anybody acquainted with the unique virtues of K&M “Century” 
asbestos-cement shingles knows that their future is assured. 


While other types may catch fire...or rot...or curl...or 
split, K&M asbestos-cement shingles are immune to all these 
threats; actually get tougher with age. While other types may 
vary according to the wood...or the quarry...or the manu- 
facturer’s formula, all K&M shingles have the same qualities that 
go with the proper proportion of asbestos fibre and portland 
cement... regardless of their size, shape, color or cost! 


Now is the time to think of tomorrow . . . to think of it in terms 
of the many benefits that will result from total victory. K&M roofs, 
for example, will be in greater demand than ever before because they 
offer full beauty and service for the lifetime of tomorrow’s homes. 


Our research laboratories continue to search for new uses for 
asbestos, in order that this strangest of minerals may be of still 
greater service, when peace has come again. 
ee 2 3 
Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind... since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers of 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos ‘extiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and 
millboard; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat iumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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8,000,000 Reporters Mark Pravda’s 30th Year 
by Carrying on Even in Russian Battle Lines 


Of the 11,000-odd Soviet newspapers, 
Pravda, official organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, is top dog. 
The birthday of the daily, founded by 
Lenin in 1912 as a revolutionary, rallying 
post, is now the traditional holiday of the 
Bolshevist press. 

On May 5, Pravda and its Red contem- 
poraries celebrated the paper’s 30th anni- 
versary with vigorous war pledges. Pravda 
was already in the battle—all along the 
1,800-mile fighting front, half of its edi- 
torial personnel were giving a good account 
of themselves as soldier-journalists. When 
not in combat, they were directing the 
publication of battle-line newspapers. 

Pravda (meaning Truth) 


tions hit the newsstands, readers grab 
them up for 15 kopeks (3 cents) each. No 
other Red paper holds such popularity, 
although two command corresponding 
respect at home and abroad: Izvestia 
(News) , with 2,000,000 circulation, speaks 
for the government; Krasnaja Zveza (Red 
Star), with 500,000 subscribers, for the 
army. 

To cope with its tremendous newspaper 
market, Pravda operates one of the world’s 
largest newspaper plants. Its two buildings 
(one of them eight stories high) house 21- 
unit rotary presses with a capacity of 
1,000,000 eight-page papers an_ hour. 
Pravda’s quarters also sport shower baths, 





was well equipped to fight a 
war. Within its first two 
and a half years under the 
editorship of such Lenin lieu- 
tenants as Stalin and Molo- 
toff, it was suppressed by the 
Czar’s agents no less than 
eight times. It carried on as 
an underground leaflet. 
With the successful climax 
of the 1917 October revolu- 
tion, the paper moved with 
the new Soviet government 
from Leningrad to Moscow. 
By 1925, subscribers num- 
bered 400,000. Five years 
later, the figure passed 
1,000,000, and today it tops 
3,000,000. Page mats are 











flown to half a dozen other 
cities for printing and simul- 
taneous release. When edi- 


Stalin, and Lenin... 








a clinic, restaurant, clubrooms, a theater, 
and a separate office for each writer. 

Like all the other Red newspapers, 
Pravda scorns alien methods of journal- 
ism. Sensational murders and robberies re- 
ceive little space. The front page carries 
two-column editorials and Allied and Axis 
communiqués. The back page is devoted 
to foreign news—generally the regular re- 
port of Tass, the official government news 
agency—and the paper’s few ads, no more 
than a theater guide. 

Inside pages carry copy from the 
world’s largest string of reporters—the 
Rabsilkon (Worker-Peasant Correspond- 
ents Corps) , 8,000,000 strong and all out 
for the supreme honor of a Pravda by-line. 
Rabsilkon’s formation was the answer to 
a Pravda challenge. “Why should we send 
reporters to the villages to write about you 
peasants?” declared Pravda once. “Write 
about yourselves. Never mind if you are 
semiliterate and must use capital letters 
or ‘chicken marks.’ Start that way and 
you may end a columnist. 
But don’t send in such items 
as ‘Ivan beat up Manka’ or 
‘A new well has been dug on 
Petroff’s farm.’ Write about 
things that have a social 
significance. . . . Proletari- 


ans and peasants, to pen and 
ink!” 





Back From Bataan 


It was late afternoon of 
April 138, on the beleaguered 
island of Mindanao. Bataan 
had fallen. Word had come 
that 12,000 Japs were near 
by. Deep in a stuffy dugout 
| a reporter sat pecking out a 
Sovfoto message to his paper, The 








The humble days of Pravda, under Molotoff, New York Times: “Guess 


I'll take to the hills. You 
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... are commemorated today in a.mammoth editorial plant. The front page shown is typical of the paper 
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IN PEACE OR WAR..THERE IS NO \ 
SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY! 


QUALITY COUNTS in the tools of war. That which is designed best 
and built best will inevitably prove superior in battle—on the sea, on 
. land, and in the air. 


For forty years, the craftsmanship in the Cadillac plants has merited 
the description ‘‘Standard of the World.’’ And we are glad that the 
government, in assigning our part in the great task of arming America, 
has permitted us to work as we have always worked—to the highest 
existing standards in materials and workmanship. 


Helping to win the war is now our only objective. The entire personnel 
of our plants is occupied solely with the production of Cadillac-built 
tanks and vital precision parts for the famed Allison aircraft engines. 
But we are still building in the Cadillac manner. 


Cadillac Motor Car Division, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Cut Back: The rows of trucks which once stood beside 
newspaper plants are now yielding to the horse and wagon. 
This picture shows how The Boston American is cutting 
gasoline and tire consumption to comply with a govern- 


, 


ment edict curbing deliveries. The N. Y. News put 70 wag- 
ons in service May 16. Chicago papers expect to use 400 
horse vehicles soon. Everywhere, circulators haggle with 
horse traders as truckmen learn “giddyap” and “whoa.” 





probably won’t hear from me again for two 
or three years.” Absorbed, he didn’t no- 
tice an athletic figure’s catlike approach. 
A finger touched his shoulder. “Want to go 
to Australia? We’re pulling out tonight.” 

The speaker was Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Royce, whose thirteen bombers—there 
were twelve now—had played hob with 
Jap bases on the Philippines for two days. 
The reporter was Nat Floyd. Last week 
Floyd, first American correspondent back 
from Bataan, arrived in New York and 
told Newsweek the story of his escape. 

Floyd fled Manila Dec. 31, just ahead 
of the Japs. For 70 days he lived with 
MacArthur’s men on Bataan; sharing their 
shallow foxholes, their scant rations, their 
two cigarettes a week. 

One day he noticed extra drums of fuel 
being lashed on a small torpedo boat. 
Sniffing news, he sneaked aboard and hid 
in the engine compartment. He was wedged 
between exhaust pipes and when the boat 
put out he was nearly broiled alive. He had 
stowed away on one of four boats with 
which General MacArthur was running 
the Jap blockade. 

When they reached Mindanao—where 
planes later took the MacArthur party to 
Australia—Floyd hid out to escape the 
general’s wrath. He spent a week among 
Moro tribesmen and arranged to join them 
again if the Japs cut off his escape. 

After General Royce’s bombers got him 
to Australia he sent The Times a 4,000- 


word story of Bataan which they front- 
paged. Then he came to America on the 
Army transport that brought the Quezons 
(see page 28). 

In New York he was amazed and em- 
bittered to hear people talking of what we 
can do in 1943, while the Japs help them- 
selves to what they want in 1942. “The idea 
of winning with production for 1943,” he 
comments, “is a variation of the Maginot 
complex. To win, we have to kill Germans 
and Japs—plenty of them—and now.” 


BRN ff 
lewsweek by Jack Rollo 


Nat Floyd stowed away at Bataan 

















RELIGION 


Capital Cults 


Old-line religion in Washington is on 
the retreat. Such is the considered opinion 
of Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, executive secre- 
tary of the District of Columbia Baptist 
Convention. He detailed his reasons in the 
United States Baptist last week after a 
survey of the soul-sickness of the thou- 
sands of men and women uprooted from 
their home towns and thrown together in 
the crowded yet lonely capital. 

Many of them need religion—as witness 
the 300 War Department employes who 
induced the Army chaplains to give them 
lunch-hour church services when they work 
Sundays. But not all go for established de- 
nominational worship, says ‘Dr. Weaver. 
Instead, the religion they seek is the ex- 
uberant faith of young cults that shy away 
from conventional church lines. 

For these sects Washington is a mecca, 
according to the 72-year-old pastor-author. 
Their roster “begins with Assemblea Chris- 
tiana and closes with Zoeth,” pausing on 
the way for the Body of Christ, the Life 
Eternal, the Self-Realization Fellowship, 
the Truth Seekers, the Glad Tidings 
Church, the National Church of Positive 
Christianity, the Full Gospel Tabernacle, 
and the Sons and the Daughters and the 











LKS had come by wagon and 

horse to see the strange contrap- 

tion that had been brought on a canal 
boat to Honesdale, Pa. 


Some of the onlookers scoffed. Others 
were awed, but no less skeptical. An 
“iron-horse’’? A horse could run. 
This crazy thing wouldn’t move; not 
unless horses were hitched to pull it. 


A signal was given. Suddenly the iron boiler 
on wheels shuddered and shook. The wheels 
began to turn . . . slowly, to be sure, but 
the thing moved! And, it went three miles! 


On that day of August, 1829, the trial run of 
the first steam locomotive in America flung the 
Nation’s frontiers wide open. Rails were laid in 
alldirections. The “‘iron-horse”’ spread a full tide 
of human enterprise over the Western plains, 
across the Rocky mountains to the Pacific coast. 


By distributing the benefits of a thousand other 
inventions, the American railroads have written 
perhaps the greatest chapter in the story of the 
Nation's progress. Yet, every invention... from 


“BETTER HITCH MY HORSES TO IT” 


“iron-horse”’ and knitting machine to radio 
and airplane... has been developed.on/y because 
peoplerisked their savings to provide the capital. 
And, the incentive to take such risks would not 
exist but for the protectionof the capital against 
inevitable fire, windstorm and accident . . . by 
dependable insurance. 


That incentive was first given to American prog- 
ress during President Washington's first term, 
when Insurance Company of North America 
introduced to this continent capital stock insur- 
ance ... at first for ships and then for buildings. 


Ever a pioneer in developing new forms of 
sound protection to meet the new needs of 
property-owners, this Company 
has always aimed to make its 
protection availableeverywhere. 
In 1807 it started the American 
system of applying standard pro- 
tection through on-the-spot local 
Agents. Nowthisoldest American 


fire and marine insurance company has taken 
another forward step for the benefit of property- 
owners. By projecting its “head-office’’ facil- 
ities to Company Service Offices in key cities, 
it makes the complete scope of the North 
America service quickly available through 
every one of its Agents and every Broker. 


Specify North America protection .. . 
there is in your section a North America 
Agent, or a Broker, who, with the facilities 
of a nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476,000,000. With its affiliates, it writes practically 
every form of insurance except life. The other Companies of she 
North America Group are: Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia @ Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. @ National Security 
Insurance Co. @ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 








Brothers and the Sisters of Moses of the 
US.A. and of the World, Inc. 
Theologically, Dr. Weaver typed the sec- 
tarian outcropping as a p-soup, variously 
pentecostal, perfectionist, prosperity-seek- 
ing, psychic, profound, and promiscuous. 
One cult features interpretations of 
prophecies about Hitler and the world 
crisis. But whatever their individual 
foibles the late-comer churches, all pos- 
sessed of a “sacrificial devotion” that 
shames the older evangelicals, jointly con- 
demn established Protestantism as “frigid” 
k and freely offer the opportunity for “a 
personal joyful expression of religious ex- 
; perience.” 
fi Correspondingly, the survey asserts, 
Washington’s 300-odd long-standing Prot- 
estant churches have lost out in numbers 
¥ and influence. No longer militant, they 
i get crowds once a year on Easter Sunday, 
serving the other 364 days as “sieves 
through which transient members are 
* poured.” Predicting that “the interpreta- 
tion of Christianity that gains complete 
ascendancy in Washington is destined to 
dominate the country,” Dr. Weaver called 
for a fresh slogan: “No longer religion as 
usual.” 

The Baptist’s poke at his fellow evan- 
gelicals found a ready rebuttal. The Rev. 
Francis W. McPeek, social-welfare direc- 
tor of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, pointed out that far from be- 
ing aloof, the denominations are elbow- 
deep in adjusting the “divided, unhappy 
purposeless” lives of war workers in close 
cooperation with government agencies, 
individual pastors, and even landladies. 
Other capital churchmen insisted that 
church attendance has risen 20 per cent. 
To cope with new worshipers, they 
boasted, church basement rooms _ have 
had to be opened and loudspeakers in- 
stalled. 











8,096,977 Gospels 


The trucks that took the hairpin turns 
of the Burma Road last year bore religious 
as well as military ammunition. They car- 
ried to Chungking 5 tons of thinly printed 
complete Bibles, testaments, and portions 
of Scripture. Mail sent inland from Chi- 
nese coastal cities brought 31 more tons 
of the sacred literature, including a 
New Testament so tiny it passed as letter 
postage. 

China’s record hunger for the Holy Writ 
was described last week in the annual re- 
port of the American Bible Society, 126 





years old May 14. Now almost the only 
remaining worldwide Bible distributor, the 
a society during 1941 pledged “no Bible 


blackout” and gave out 8,096,977 volumes 
of Scripture—a ten-year peak. It either 
gave them away or sold them for as little 
as a penny. All this cost the ABS $1,000,- 
877.24, most of it donated by American 
benefactors. 














BOOKS 


The House No Jack Builds 


Wasteful in peacetime, the American 
housewife today saves tin cans, tubes, 
tinfoil, newspapers, paper bags, and string. 
She treats her aluminum pots as if they 
were platinum. She cherishes ration books 
and stretches scarce foods. And she prob- 
ably has resurrected the market basket for 








M.F.K. Fisher, cook and beauty 
with curtailed delivery service she must 
personally bring home the bacon. 

Accordingly, the housewife is now of- 
fered timely advice on “How to Cook a 
Wolf”—the shortage one that sniffs ever 
closer to every kitchen door. In this 
tongue-in-cheek economy guide, Mrs. 
M.F.K. Fisher, herself a blonde gorgeous 
enough to eat, suggests not worrying too 
much about the animal; just open the 
door and let him in. It will be a revela- 
tion to find how easy it is to keep alive. 

If the lupine clutch is actually at your 
throat, Mrs. Fisher recommends borrow- 
ing 50 cents. With the loan, buy ground 
beef, whole-grain cereal, vegetables, bor- 
row a pot and stove, and cook a whole- 
some mush. It will last one for days. For 
less drastic situations there are many 
other economy hints: fill the oven when 
roasting, cook more than just for a meal, 
balance the day and not the meal, and 
prepare more one-dish meals. With menus 
sprinkled unobtrusively throughout, “How 
to Cook a Wolf” also solves such strictly 
wartime problems as how to cook in a 
blackout, how to care for pets during 
war, even how to make a mouthwash when 
alcohol runs out. All in all, it’s an emi- 
nently readable book for the hot-stove 
league. (How to Cook a Wotr, By 
M.F.K. Fisher. 261 pages. Index. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New. York. $2.50.) 
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Another addition to the common-sense 
library of the home is “The Run of the 
House” by Charlotte Adams, food editor 
of the New York tabloid PM and, inci- 
dentally, a sister of Elizabeth Hawes, 
author of “Fashion is Spinach.” Mrs. 
Adams is a tried-and-tested housekeeper, 
and her book explores everything to make 
Home the place there is no place like. She 
tells how to make beds, hire and fire 
servants, plan a child’s room, etc. Aimed 
at beginners with incomes of from $2,000 
to $15,000 a year, the book includes es- 
pecially helpful check lists in each chap- 
ter—equipment for each room in the 
house, staples for the kitchen, schedules 
for spring and fall cleaning. 

The household, Mrs. Adams concludes, 
should run itself—providing comfort for 
all, a haven for That Man, and above all, 
no exhaustion for the woman who is its 
boss. (THe Run or tue House. By Char- 
lotte Adams. 271 pages. Index. Macmil- 
lan, New York. $2.25.) 





Commando Duo 


Out of the war has come a figure as ro- 
mantic as the buccaneer. Consequently a 
novel by a Commando and another about 
the shadowy British daredevils hold more 
than ordinary interest. 

The - Commando-author is Evelyn 
Waugh, who wrote “Vile Bodies” and was 
one of the brighter young men of the post 
World War era. In “Put Out More Flags,” 
he has produced an entertaining, satirical 
story of what happened to the bright 
young men during the “Great Bore War” 
before June 1940. 

Of the little clique of dilettante British- 
ers of whom he writes, Basil was the most 
splendidly rotten, making hay, money, and 
—for the reader—high comedy by mulct- 
ing his muddling companions. But after 
France fell even Basil could say: “There’s 
only one serious occupation for a chap now, 
that’s killing Germans.” Unfortunately for 
the reader who wants to know more about 
the Commandos, the story ends just as the 
first of them are being recruited. 

In “The Commandos,” Elliott Arnold, a 
New York World-Telegram feature writer, 
has pegged a love story to the English 
raiders’ exploits in Norway. On the whole 
his book is disappointing, for his descrip- 
tion of Commando training includes all 
that is now generally known but adds little 
more, and his account of a large-scale raid 
is lacking in suspense. (Put Out More 
Fiacs. By Evelyn Waugh. 286 pages. Lit- 
tle, Brown, New York. $2.50. Tue Com- 
manpbos. By Elliott Arnold. 300 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York, $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Bioop on Her Suoe. By Medora Field. 
256 pages. Macmillan, New York. $2. 
Cousin Chattie always invited everyone 
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Batteries of Information that 


Speed Control of War Production 


Cardineer Rotary Files—to short-cut and speed up the nation’s war program 
—are going into plant after plant where space-saving, time-saving and 
simplification are essential. 


Moving parallel with Diebold’s production of war materials, are Diebold 
business tools that make possible greater efficiency in record keeping, faster 
work and maximum protection. For example, the Cardineer is a compact, 
easily controlled wheel-of-records that puts as high as 6,000 cards at the 
instant fingertips of the operator. (It actually occupies less than 3 square feet.) 


The Cardineer is portable, compact and flexible. For meeting increased 
record-keeping problems, such as priority data, inventory, employment and 
identification facts, parts-pricing and scores of other uses, the Cardineer 
is an efficient time-saving device increasingly used throughout all industry. 


Remember, for protection of vital statistics against fire, bombs or theft, 
Diebold also makes fire-resistive safes, vault doors, Electric Rekordesk Safes 
and many other office devices of proven efficiency and high quality. Present 
your problem of office records to our Methods Department. We will gladly 
help you solve any question involving record-processing or protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY « General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


METHODS EQUIPMENT « SAFES ¢ MONEY CHESTS « ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES ¢ BANK VAULTS ¢ OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
* * * 

Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, Boston, St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 
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to her house parties at Sea Island, Ga— 
even Sylvia Scott who was a 24-karat gold 
digger. And of course Sylvia brought the 
party further trouble by , getting herself 
stabbed to death while they were all wait- 
ing for a ghost in a cemetery. There’s a 
neat twist to the plot of this nicely told 
tale. 


Buack Orcuips. By Rex Stout. 271 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 
Here are two Nero Wolfe stories—one 
about a man who is murdered in the cen- 
ter of a landscape garden at the New York 
flower show; the other about a series of 
sudden tetanus deaths. Both are the 
orchid-growing sleuth at the best of his 
fat form. : 


—— 














EDUCATION 


George and Charlie Fund 


Back in 1894, an Irishman named Char- 
lie Costello and a Yankee named George 
Peters went to work as doorman and coat- 
room attendant respectively for Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. The popular pair, soon fast friends, 
helped a succession of 5,000 medical stu- 
dents with everything from unhappy love 
affairs to exam cramming. Charlie special- 
ized in remembering names and personal 
histories; George had the knack of identi- 
fying faculty and student overcoats by un- 
noticed rips in their linings. 

Last week the Columbia medical school 
announced a George and Charlie Scholar- 
ship, to provide full tuition annually for 
a P. & S. undergraduate. With $14,000 the 
goal, sentimental alumni, many of them 
now famous surgeons, had already con- 
tributed half. George died three years ago, 
but 71-year-old Charlie still presides in 
navy blue uniform at the entrance of the 
massive steel-and-concrete structure—part 
of the vast Columbia Medical Center over- 
looking the Hudson in upper Manhattan. 
Tall and silver-haired, the surviving part- 
ner of the duo reacted smilingly to news 
of the scholarship. “I am proud, elated, 
and glad,’ he said. “Of course, it’s really 
for George.” 








Commencements Amidst War 


As indigenous to June as: brides and 
roses, American college commencements 
this year are overshadowed by war. Tra- 
ditions have largely been tossed aside so 
as to rush young men into the armed 
forces and essential industries and to make 
room for full-time summer classes under 
the new speed-up system. More than half 
of the country’s 700 institutions of higher 
learning advanced their graduation dates 
one to seven weeks, with the bulk of them 
scheduled for this week and next. Some 
of the commencement sidelights: 


q When St. John’s College in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., holds its graduation June 10, par- 
ents of seniors already in the armed forces 
will pinch-hit for their sons in the plat- 
form sheepskin parade. 


{ Cornell University made a contribution 
to transportation economy by decentral- 
izing all but two class reunions—the 25th 
and the 50th—requesting that they be held 
locally. ; 


{ Brown University’s traditional class- 
night dance, held for almost 75 years 
under campus elms lighted by Japanese 
lanterns, took place indoors last week- 
end beneath American electricity. 


{Paper conservation will prevent the 
usual confetti battle at the Harvard 
Stadium. 


¢ At Smith College the money usually 
spent on long-stemmed roses for the Ivy 
Day parade will go into War Bonds. 


q At the University of California exercises 
May 13, the student with the highest 
grade average was not present to receive 
the customary medal for his achievement; 
he was Harvey Akio Itano, a 21-year-old 
Japanese who has been evacuated from 
the West Coast. 


q At Dartmouth May 10, diplomas dated 
twice were given out: the college had 
them made up last fall, before switching 
its commencement, and simply added the 
new date rather than scrap $1,000 worth 
of sheepskin. 





THEATER 
Cornell’s ‘Candida’ 


Bernard Shaw waived his royalties of 
15 per cent of the gross. Lee and J. J. 
Shubert contributed a theater. The musi- 
cians’ union said there didn’t have to be 
the usual payment for an orchestra. The 
stagehands yielded their right to $300 a 
week for a road crew. Unsalaried volun- 
teers served as theater managers and press 
agents. The Army Air Force granted Pvt, 
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A POUND OF SUGAR A DAY 
WILL MAKE THE AXIS 1-A 














By Jeanne Hertle, 15, Flushing High 














Sis seacoast 


By Estelle Bilsky, 16, Flushing High 


Warning s to Wasters: These are anti-hoarding posters done by New 
York City school children, and those who created them are entitled to a cur- 
tain call. The juvenile works were put on display last week at the Museum 


of Modern Art. In all, ten posters were hung by the youngsters. 

















T:ME CAN’T BE BOUGHT BUT IT CAN BE SAVED 


=i a) Surging through thousands of shops and plants there’s an unbeatable deter- 
mination to win Victory, and win it.in shortest possible time. ¢ TIME!—that’s the vital element. 
Even fractions of minutes are precious. Seconds lost by one machine, multiplied by many 
machines, result in wasted days and weeks—even months. Such time waste is a dangerous 
enemy at our door. * Consider procedures in production and you'll find that operations revolve 
around paper work routines. In effect, they help to control production, and this control can either 
SAVE time or WASTE time. * To simplify and organize paper work routines . .. to decrease 


non-productive time, prevent costly mistakes and diminish expensive wastes . . . to facilitate 


accuracy in determining costs...these are the functions of Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can help to extend the use of their equip- 
ment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of 
business. To those who are interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ©° Cleveland « Obio 


(A poster enlargement of above, free of advertising and suitable for bulletin board or framing, will be sent free on request.) 


me is the most critical material ! 
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Burgess Meredith a leave of absence for 
the occasion. Though Equity forced him 
and the other actors to accept $50 a week, 
all turned back their salaries which, with 
all proceeds, were to go through the Ameri- 
can Theater Wing War Service to the 
Army Emergency Fund and the Navy 
Relief Society. And thus “Candida” 
opened in New York on April 27 for what 
were scheduled to be five benefit per- 
formances. 

Revivals of the comedy Shaw wrote in 
1897 have never had trouble making 
money. The current Guthrie McClintic 
production burst into bloom in the bar- 
renest theater season since 1934. More- 
over, it had enough stars for a galaxy of 
hits—Katharine Cornell in the title role; 
Raymond Massey, lent by Warner Broth- 
ers, as her overbearing clergyman hus- 
band; Meredith as the poet Marchbanks; 
and Dudley Digges as Mr. Burgess. 

The results were terrific. The critics 
gave it raves; queues turned Shubert Al- 
ley into a bedlam as they clamored for 
seats at $1.10 to $4.40 and standing room 
for as much as $1.65 to $2.20. A thousand 
mail orders were rejected each day. In one 
week “Candida” grossed $16,330. So in- 
stead of five performances, it was twice 
extended for ten more. 

The second week, which, the stage man- 
ager apologized, included “a very rainy 
afternoon when we played to only 60 in- 
stead of 100 standees,” it brought in $16,- 
285; the third it raised $16,844. Since 
$16,000 is considered a good gross for a full 
week of six nights and two matinees, 
“Candida’s” five performances a week 
were producing a real bonanza. According- 
ly, the biggest hit of the season is now giv- 
ing another eight evening and four mat- 
inee performances in what is said to be 
positively its last week—but which be- 
gins to look like a Bernhardt farewell tour. 











MOVIES 





The Whirling Shirley 


Shirley Temple, youngest entry in Who’s 
Who in America, takes the movie leap 
from million dollar baby to adolescent in 
“Miss Annie Rooney,’—just as she took it 
for radio in the show “Junior Miss” 
(Newsweek, March 16). Now 14 (15 in 
the picture) , Shirley sports silk stockings, 
an anklet chain, a dab of French, lyrical 
quotations from Shakespeare and Shaw, 
and her first celluloid romance. Dickie 
Moore, grown to 16-year-old manhood, 
provides the heart throb. 

Bent on satisfying all tastes with her 
debut, United Artists has made Miss Tem- 
ple a two-faced woman—one side a dreamy 
romantic, the other a jitterbug. But the 
“old” Shirley with taps on her shoes and 
Bojangles Robinson for a partner could 
dance circles round this one, for Director 
Ed Marin has prescribed emphasis on 
coy stances and self-conscious hip swing- 
ing. And the “between age” Judy Graves 
of Junior Miss who gets in everybody’s 
hair and hearts without hiking either 
age or emotions is a more _ successful 
transition role for Shirley than the pre- 
cocious Annie. 

In the film’s story on the poverty-to- 
riches formula—its only connection with 
either the old Mary Pickford silent or the 
comic strip—Shirley helps her maternal 
grandpa (Guy Kibbee) with the dishes in 
their tenement flat while she ponders out 
loud about G. B. Shaw’s prose. Driving 
with a boy friend to a jitterbug fest, they 
bump into a handsome coupe manned 
by Dickie Moore, scion of Sutton Place. 
He forthwith invites her to finish the 
drive with him. What she does in re- 
turn is to make a jitterbug out of him, 
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his father and mother, and all the snobs jn 
his crowd. 

For indiscriminate’ Temple fans, the 
high-tension point in all this is the sole, im. 
peccably correct kiss which Dickie bestoys 
on Shirley’s lower right cheek. 





The Bustling Russell 


The harbinger of the hot-weather silly 
season is “Take a Letter, Darling,” an ap- 
petizing little dish to tempt those who 
like smart comedy spiced with slapstick. 
Amid psychiatric overtones of “Lady in 
the Dark,” Paramount has spun a cobweb 
around a_ successful, apparently sexless 
lady advertising executive (Rosalind Rus. 
sell) who hires male “secretaries” to flat. 
ter her prospects’ wives while she bags 
million-dollar contracts. All she asks js 
that they be sartorially perfect and stay 
out of love with her. 

A fine fall guy for the lady’s schemes js 
a painter (Fred MacMurray) who does a 
hitch as her secretary for the sake of bread 
and butter between murals. MacMurray js 
an eloquent farceur of masculine discom- 
fort as he pilots the ravishing Russell 
around in limousines, dances with fat 
wives at fashionable clubs, and _ takes 
strictly business dictation in a_ boudoir. 
The bars come down, of course—at her 
“little country shack” of Bel Geddes pro- 
portions. The rest of it involves some puwr- 
poseful MacMurray flirtations with the 
devastating sister (Constance Moore) of 
Miss Russell’s biggest prospect (Mac- 
Donald Carey), a four-time marital loser 
gunning for a fifth wife. 

Cleverly retailored for this feathery 
summer fare are some laugh getters of the 
old days—like the collapsible opera hat 
that won’t open and a pie landing between 
the eyes. They’re still fun. 
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“This ts LO ing tO 


make a 


TOUGH JOB | 
EASIER!” 








1. 


“So this is the 24 hour ‘daylight’ you’re 
bragging about! Good looking equip- 
ment. Where’d you get it?” 

“They call ’°em FLEUR-O-LIERS, Mac 
... certified fluorescent lighting fixtures. 
About 40 manufacturers make ’em. Quite 
a variety. We’ve had FLEUR-O-LIERS in 
the old plant for almost a year. That’s 
why they’re going in here.” 





4. 


“What about maintenance ?”’ 


“That’s important. Replacement parts 
take time and trouble to get, and main- 
tenance crews spread out pretty thin over 
a 24-hour operation. But with certified 
arts, like ballasts and starters, all we 
uss with on FLEUR-O-LIERS is occa- 
sional cleaning and replacing normal 
tube burnouts. And with the swell light- 
ing job they do, what more can you ask?” 


ys 


“You see, wartime production is a tough 
job—and urgent. 24 hour ‘daylight’ is an 
important tool because it helps us get 
out the stuff faster and better. With vital 
work like ours, I need service—pius. I 
get it with FLEUR-O-LIERS! When 
you’re ready to buy, keep your eyes open 
for this label.” 












3. 


“What’s the reason they’re so good?” 


“Just this—if I were building a fixture, 
I'd do it the way they do with FLEUR-O- 
LIERS .. . get lighting experts of the 
MAZDA Lamp makers to set up definite 
specifications. Then get Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories in New York to test and 
pass on the fixtures after they’re built. 
Then you’re sure!” 





* Certified ballasts and starters... 
assuring balanced, economi- 
cal operation—most light 
from your lamps — high 
power factor (over 85%). 


% Durability and safety. 


+ Ease of maintenance 





SEE HOW FLEUR-O-LIERS HELP YOU! 


Check these important features 


eee We: Nie 
\ 1 Y) Fluorescent lighting has become a vital tool in wartime produc- 
tion. When you buy fluorescent fixtures, you must get the neces- 
sary WPB priority rating. Any of the FLEUR-O-LIER Manufac- 
turers will be glad to work with you on this, and on getting the 
best lighting possible for your needs. See your electrical con- 
tractor or wholesaler or your electric service company. 


% Maximum light output 

% Flicker correction (on two- 
lamp circuits). 

% Correct ventilation 

%& Every unit carries the FLEUR- 


O-LIER Manufacturers’ guar- 
antee. 
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B CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to any 
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Fleur-0-Lier Manufacturers, 2110-5 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 
Standards for Satisfaction,” together 
with hist of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 
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RADIO 





Broadcasters’ Front 


The nation’s radio men, convened in 
Cleveland last week at the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, swapped these tips 
on how hard the war is pinching their in- 
dustry: 


{ About 20 per cent of the industry’s tech- 
nical engineers have gone into the armed 
forces, and 200,000 more will be reeded 
for war work in the next six months. To 
assist handicapped broaccasters—KEPL 
of Dublin, Texas, already has shut down 
for lack of help—the FCC has lowered its 
requirements for technicians. 


{ The shortage of power hasn’t yet hit the 
industry generally, though KTSA and 
WOAI of San Antonio, Texas, have led 
the way in conservation by signing off an 
hour earlier, and KTSA is opening an hour 
later. However; radio will probably get 
power priority as an essential communica- 
tion, especially since its requirements are 
relatively small. 


{ Lack of materials for transmitters and 
receivers has completely halted develop- 


ment in television and frequency modula- 
tion (FM). 


{ Program revenues, though still above a 
year ago, have shown signs of a slump, and 
broadcasters expect a sharp drop soon. 
Symbolic of the loss of shows is the CBS 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, but new types 
of broadcasts, such as General Motors’ 
Cheers From the Camps, may take up 
some of the slack. 


{ Broadcasters are desperately anxious to 
keep programing free of government con- 
trol. To forestall it they are voluntarily 
“cooperating 100,000 per cent.” ‘The net- 
works plan more and more informational 
shows as the war progresses and CBS ex- 
pects to spend $1,500,000 *in coming 
months on newscasts, short-waved pro- 
grams to overseas fronts, and patriotic 
shows at home. 


q J. Harold Ryan, government radio cen- 
sor, predicted that “there might be a slight 
relaxation” in news restrictions. Byron 
Price, chief censor, said the main trouble 
with radio news now is carelessness rather 
than deliberate violation of the rules. 


The Ladies’ Choice 


The annual program popularity awards 
of the Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee are supposed to represent the views of 
more than 10,000,000 women in 24 organ- 
izations—the listeners in isolated farm- 
houses, small-town cottages, and big-city 
apartments who buy much of the break- 
fast food, soap, and household goods bally- 
hooed on the air. Their choices for 1942, 
made public this week, follow: 
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Music: The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society concerts over Colum- 
bia. A previous winner, this drew the larg- 
est number of votes in any award division. 


. Drama: The Aldrich Family, NBC’s 


comedy classic. 


ENTERTAINMENT: The Maxwell House 
Coffee Time show (Baby Snooks and 
Frank Morgan), NBC funmaker. 


CHILDREN’s Procram: Rainbow House, 
a Mutual blue-ribbon broadcast, which 
brings together the youngsters of America 
and abroad “in a bond of friendly under- 
standing.” 


Forum: America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, a Blue perennial, which has won 
awards several times previously. 


Quiz Sxow: Information Please, NBC 
ace dial-drawer, and The Quiz Kids, over 
the Blue, which polled so nearly equally, 
that each was given an award. 


Tarxs: H. V. Kaltenborn, NBC com- 
mentator, and Walter Winchell, the Blue’s 
“one-man newspaper,” who also divided 
honors. 


RT FF 


Maria in Montparnasse 


As Senhora Carlos Martins Pereira de 
Souza, wife of the Brazilian ambassador 
to the United States, she’s one of Wash. 
ington’s best-liked hostesses. As simply 
Maria, she’s Brazil’s No. 1 woman sculp. 
tor. 

Maria’s sophisticated, savagely strong 
sculpture first was shown in this country 
last fall at the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. Already she has sold one work, her 
wrathful 8-foot Christ, to the Museum of 
Modern Art, and another, her equally 
heroic St. Francis, to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Last week she opened 
her first New York one-man show at the 
Valentine Gallery on 57th Street. Her 21 
varied sculptures, on view until May 30, 
include the Christ and St. Francis, a bust 
of one of her three daughters, Nora, many 
tragic figures of Brazilian Negroes, and two 
of Salomé, a favorite subject. 

Maria started sculpting as a young gil 
in Rio de Janeiro, but received most of 
her education in Paris where she lived with 








Maria Martins, Brazil’s No. 1 sculptress, and one of her nudes of Salomé 




















The careless driver isn’t on the Axis’ 
pay roll... He works for nothing— 
against his country. His job is 


sabotaging American automobiles, 
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Driving ‘“‘under 40” as the President 
asks will save tires. It will reduce 
accidents. It doesn’t end your respon- 
sibility. If you hog the road, if you 
don’t watch the car behind, if you 
don’t signal properly, if you ignore 
warning signs, if you try to beat the 
light, if your mind isn’t on your driv- 
ing, you can cause a serious accident 
at any speed. 


THE PLACE OF INSURANCE TODAY 


The least anyone can do is to be able 
to pay for the consequences of the 
accident he causes. If you are a re- 
sponsible driver, you are carrying 
insurance in oneof the many fine com- 
panies. In case you have an accident, 


your company will pay the damage. 

But today when you take that car 
out you will realize no amount of in- 
surance can replace an injured work- 
man, no insurance can replace pre- 
cious time lost. You will be thinking 
more than ever before about careful 
driving. Today you are driving safe, 
not just for yourself, not just for the 
other fellow—you’re driving safe for 
Victory. 


tires, lives and work-hours. 

When he keeps a good workman 
off the job, when he leaves a good 
U. S. car a twisted piece of junk— 


he wears the enemy’s colors! 





For the peace of mind good insur- 
ance brings, get in touch with the 
Lumbermens agent in your com- 
munity. He is qualified to assist you 
with your insurance problems—for 
your home, your car or your busi- 
ness. If you do not know the Lum- 
bermens agent near you, write: James 
S. Kemper, President, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, Mutual 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
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Super-Colossal Stills From the Flicker Capital 








Bachrach’s shots of Laughton as 
Jonas Tuttle and Huston as Scratch, 
adjudged best character studies 





Best “glamor” pictures were studies of Brenda Marshall and Joan Fontaine by Scotty Welbourne of Warner Bros. 





Glamor Plus: Highlights and shadows decorated the walls of Holly- 
wood’s Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences last week when studio 
cameramen exhibited their best shots of the year at the second annual still 
photography show. These are a few of the prize winners. 





her father, the diplomat and economist 
Juan Luis Alves. It was also in Paris, in 
1925, that she met and married her hus- 
band, then stationed in London. His work 
has since taken them to Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Japan. 

Though diplomacy keeps the Martins 
out of Brazil most of the time, Maria has 
found time to join a Brazilian art clique 
intent on portraying the Brazilian Negro. 
To understand them better, she has stud- 
ied black magic, voodooism, and the like. 
She now brags that she can work the 
spells Negroes use to make people fall in 
love with them or to kill their enemies. 
When Senhor Martins was assigned to 
Tokyo, she also took up Buddhist meta- 
physics. 

Senhora Martins’ first thought upon. ar- 
riving in Washington three years ago was 
to have the embassy’s attic storeroom 
transformed into a well-equipped studio, 
which she calls “my Montparnasse.” There 
she goes at 8 a.m. daily and remains until 
4 p.m., seeing no one, answering no phone 
calls, and resolutely sculpting. “First 
comes my art,” she says firmly, “then, if 
time allows, my diplomatic and _ social 
life.” 

In the evening she slips into her role as 
chatelaine of the embassy. A voluble talker 
and colorful dresser, she’d rather be a 
hostess than a guest; her own table seldom 
seats less than twenty of an evening. 


Harriman Farewell 


Fifty-seventh Street in Manhattan, art- 
dealing center of the nation, will suffer its 
first wartime casualty at the end of June. 
Mrs. W. Averell Harriman, wife of the 
Lend-Lease Executive and herself a mem- 
ber of the Ship’s Service Committee, 
will close her Marie Harriman Gallery 
for the duration and devote full time to 
war work. 

Mrs. Harriman, who as Marie Norton 
studied art at’ the Spence School in New 
York, opened the gallery in the fall of 
1930, soon after her marriage to the-equal- 
ly art-loving Harriman. In Paris on their 
honeymoon they had purchased many fine 
examples of the modern French school— 
Van Goghs, Cézannes, Picassos, Renoirs, 
and Derains. Since there were then few 
galleries that presented modern art alone, 
Mrs. Harriman aimed to do just that, with 
special emphasis on little-known American 
talent. Water colors and drawings of seven 
such Americans, whom Mrs. Harriman 
affectionately refers to as “my own boys,” 
constitute the gallery’s farewell show that 
opened last week. 

The oldest “boy” is O. A. Renne, aged 
80, fencing master and reéluse,.who for 30 
years has lived and painted on the Palisades. 
Patsy Santo is an untaught Vermont house 
painter; out of 45 pictures in his first show 
two years ago the remarkably large num- 
ber of 35 were sold, including one to Hedy 








THE 


KNOW HOW 


@ “Know How” to seasoned men of industry means the 
combination of skill and resourcefulness that comes from 
experience. It implies the ability to do a job with the tools 
and materials at hand. It assumes that the job will be 
well done and on time. 

Never before in our Country's History has the American 
“Know How” been so challenged. Never has such a 
challenge been so answered. 

Building ships, guns, planes and the huge machines on 
which they are made in mass production takes “Know 
How” and plenty of it. It also takes “Know Who” and 
“Know Where”. Who is the best equipped to make a 
certain part? Where is the plant located? How many can 
they turn out in the time allowed? In the answer to these 
questions is the answer to the challenge which war has 
hurled at American industry. In it is also the explanation 
of the fact that our 1942 production will be nearly ten 
times as great as in 1939. 

There are more than 100 other plants contributing to 
this ever-growing torrent of production for war. Our job 
has been to utilize their facilities to the utmost and to 
co-ordinate them with our own. The one thing that 
has done most to make all this possible is the Great 
American “Know How”. It is what our enemies did not count 
on; cannot understand. It is what will equip America’s 


armies to win the war, the peace, and all that follows. 
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got you 
“Tied Down”? 


PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


® One of the main reasons muscles feel 
stiff and sore after overexercise is that 
your exertion has caused an accumula- 
tion of waste products called fatigue 
acids in them. 

To get real relief, splash aching muscles 
with Absorbine Jr. Its fast, stimulating ac- 
tion speeds the blood through these muscles 
carrying fatigue acids away. This helps re- 
duce painful swelling and stiffness. Muscles 
soon feel “eased,” limber again. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. At all druggists, $1.25 
a bottle. If free sample 
is desired, address 





220 G Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Lamarr. Henry Botkin, who has portrayed 
the same South Carolina Negro life that 
inspired his cousin, George Gershwin, to 
write the folk opera “Porgy and Bess,” is 
currently devoting his talent to the race 
tracks. Frank di Gioia, son of a Neapolitan 
sculptor, was born in the Little Italy of 
New York that he paints so successfully. 
Jo Cantine, Thomas Donnelly, and Fuller 
Potter all are young artists who are 
rising fast. 











MUSIC 


A Star Is Born 


The exact moment a star is born is rare- 
ly a matter of record. But last week the 
audience that heard Dorothy Kirsten sing 
with the San Carlo Opera Co. at the Cen- 
ter Theatre in New York was pretty close 
to being in at the birth of a new prima 
donna. The 24-year-old soprano. stopped 
the show in the third act of Carmen with 
her rendition of Micaela’s lovely but diffi- 
cult aria. 

With Grace Moore on hand as astral 
midwife, Gladys Swarthout lending moral 
support—a tribute stars seldom pay to 
debutantes—and with both of them strew- 
ing her praises backstage and out front, 
the performance was an event in the Kir- 
sten career. 

Miss Kirsten comes by her singing natu- 
rally, for her whole family is musical. Her 
aunt was Katherine Hayes, the “Irish 
Jenny Lind.” Her mother used to play the 
organ in Brooklyn. Her sister was a concert 
pianist before she got married, and her 
brother teaches trumpet and music in 
Lenoir, N.C. 

But she got an uphill start in music. Be- 
fore Miss Kirsten started taking voice se- 
riously, she worked for a time in a tele- 
phone company. Then to help pay for her 
vocal lessons, she became a secretary and 
maid-of-all-jobs to her teacher. She was 
getting spots on station WINS in New 
York four years ago when a radio colum- 
nist heard her voice, liked it, and intro- 
duced her to Miss Moore. After an audi- 
tion Miss Moore packed her off to Italy 
for a year’s study and has since been 
her sponsor and adviser. In the last two 
years Miss Kirsten has sung in opera 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Havana, and now 
finally in New York as a guest artist with 
the San Carlo company. 

The opening night “Carmen” was fol- 
lowed last week by the soprano’s first ap- 
pearance anywhere as Mimi, the tubercu- 
lar heroine of Puccini’s “La Boheme.” Her 
debut was a huge success and the swad- 
dling star rose several degrees. Robert 
Lawrence in The New York Herald Trib- 
une called her a “singer of unusual talent” 
who “sang beautifully, with correct school- 
ing and warmth of tone.” Eddy Smith in 
Variety reported that “hers is one of the 
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Bruce Gilbert 


Grace Moore salutes her protégé, 


Dorothy Kirsten, new opera star 


finest lyric sopranos in the country today 
. .. the young singer is heading for the 
top in a hurry.” 





RECORD WEEK 


“It is rare for a work which has once 
reached its conclusion to become better 
by revision,” said Brahms. Apparently he 
considered his Trio No. 1 for piano, vio- 
lin, and cello an exception. Composed in 
his twentieth year, it was almost com- 
pletely revised 30 years later, and _ the 
present version stands among his finest 
chamber music. It is superbly played for 
Victor by Jascha Heifetz, Artur Rubin- 
stein, and Emanuel Feuermann (four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50). 


Two albums by Decca gather together 
some religious and semireligious favorites. 
Frep Warine ano His Gurr Cuus have 
particular ability for the songs they've 
chosen, which include “The Rosary,” 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” and “The Lost Chord” (one 12- 
and three 10-inch records in album, $3). 
These four are also among the eight sung 
by the baritone Henry Newill in the other 
album, appropriately titled Tae Lorp Is 
My Sunepnerp (four 10-inch records in 
album, $2.50) . 
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SCIENCE 


Flier’s Belly 


British fighter pilots have quit worrying 
about their own kind of “blackout”—the 
seconds of unconsciousness that follow the 
pull-out from a steep dive. In fact, they 





make use of it, plotting the dive so that | 


during the blackout the uncontrolled plane 
takes them exactly to the spot in the air 
where they want to be. 

But diving and high-altitude flight gen- 
erally can do more permanent damage to 
pilots than a mere blackout. What it 
amounts to was described at the May meet- 
ing of the California Medical Association 
by Lt. Col. David A. Myers, ex-chief 
flight surgeon of the United States Army 
Air Corps, back in active service with the 
Air Corps. 

The mechanics of the blackout is sim- 
ple enough, Lieutenant Colonel Myers ex- 
plained. When the pilot pulls out of a dive, 
centrifugal force drives the blood and other 
fluids down out of his brain, knocking him 
out. The blood also jams into his abdomen 
and swells his intestinal veins. In the low 
atmospheric pressure of high altitudes, the 
gas in his stomach expands. And if he 
does enough diving the pilot develops a 
form of “flier’s belly”—unpredictable ap- 
petite, nausea, and restlessness. Often the 
only cure is to ground him for good. 

Another ailment strikes pilots in level 
flight at high altitudes. For example, one 
sroup of men who flew at 12,000 feet seven. 
hours a day for seven days suffered from 
indigestion and dizziness. What made the 
symptoms more dangerous was that the 
fliers didn’t always recognize their symp- 
toms and didn’t realize they were sick. 

Research on these aerial ailments has 
long engrossed flight surgeons. Germans 
have experimented with monkeys, whizzing 
them back and forth on laboratory merry- 
go-rounds and X-raying them afterward 
to look for damage. They concluded that 
pilots should fly lying on their backs, but 
when this proved awkward the fliers were 
instructed to hunch up with their knees 
near their chins. 

The United States Army organized the 
Flight Surgeons Corps for similar re- 
search, but so far their work also failed 
to bring a complete solution, Lieutenant 
Colonel Myers admitted—especially with 
engineers constantly boosting plane ceil- 
ings and speeds and thus subjecting pilots 
to a worse buffeting than ever. “Frankly,” 
he said, “we don’t know the answers. At 
the moment, the engineers have outdis- 
tanced the flight surgeons.” 





Dr. Casto’s Stopgap 


_ From research on cleft palates to the 
invention of a substitute for rubber. That’s 
the story of Dr. Glenn L. Casto, a dentist 
from Spencer, W.Va. Thirteen years ago 
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ZZ VICTORY PRODUCTION LINES 


@ Waste is an enemy against which America must be safeguarded, and loss of production 
time or vital materials due to careless or malicious trespassing is dangerous waste. @ Now, 
more than ever before, industrial properties need the protection of Page 
Fence, the modern chain link barrier made by the company which was Preece: 
founded by the originator of woven wire fence in 1883. © Distribution, | men,machinesand 


materials areon 


construction engineering and erection of Page Fence are handled by local, | oy ait-out schedule 
responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—more |/7 Production of 


fence to protect 


than 100 independent firms which own their plants and hold membership | pants working on 
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“He must suspect I’m bringing a bottle of Calvert Reserve” 


Don’t be startled if you get a 21-gun salute when you arrive anywhere with a bottle 
of Calvert Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey makes cocktails a little better 
than perfect, because of its happy faculty for blending with—rather than over- 
powering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And Calvert Reserve boasts a 
delightful “soft” flavor no other whiskey has. The toast of—and for—connoisseurs, 
Calvert Reserve is...‘‘the choicest you can drink or serve”’. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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he was trying to build a nonirritating 
“obturator”—a device that would close 
the opening in the roof of the mouth, so 
a cleft-palate victim could speak normally. 
The Ohio State University dental alumnus 
did make one obturator of soft rubber, but 
it chafed the mucous membranes in the 
patient’s mouth. 

Dr. Casto began experimenting. He con- 
sulted with other scientists on materials 
that wouldn’t irritate membranes. He man- 
aged to find a more comfortable substitute 
by chemical treatment of rubber. Then he 
got interested in rubber substitutes gen- 
erally. What he finally hit upon was a new 
—and still secret-—formula involving natu- 
ral gas, coal, wood, and grains. It was not 
synthetic rubber but a different compound 
that merely acted like rubber. 

Last week Dr. Casto took his invention 
to Washington. He-drove from Spencer to 
the capital in a Cadillac with four tires 
retreaded with the substitute. They had 
already traveled 13,200 miles and, he said, 
“seem good for 6,000 miles more.” Sen. 
Harley M. Kilgore, Democrat from his 
home state, told him “government agen- 
cies” had arranged for test production of 
thousands of pounds daily at a West Vir- 
ginia plant. Next Dr. Casto drove via 
New York to the Norwalk Rubber Co. in 
Connecticut, where he inspected the first 
tire made exclusively of his material. En 
route, he stopped off in Manhattan to 
show his special retreads to NEWSWEEK. 

To the touch, the tires proved softer and 
more yielding than standard rubber. A 
pencil point easily buried itself in it “to 
the hilt.” Dr. Casto claimed that this was 
a safety factor, since the resilience in- 
creases friction in braking. He also ex- 
plained that in retreading or recapping 
tires the compound didn’t have to be ce- 
mented to the casing as does rubber: it’s 
so sticky that it automatically cements it- 
self. And unlike synthetic rubber, the 
“Casto Substitute” doesn’t have to be 
mixed with natural rubber to be usable. In 
fact, it won’t mix with rubber at all. 

“My associates and I are not suggesting 
that this rubber substitute compound is 
in any sense a cure-all for our national 
rubber needs,” said the dentist. “But we 
believe it will aid in relieving the existing 
shortage.” 





Short-Tooth Headaches 


In the Journal of the American Dental 
Association last week, Dr. Edward A. Fish- 
er of New York disclosed that if you suffer 
from severe headaches, your teeth may be 
too short. When teeth are worn down or 
missing altogether, he declared, the “hinge” 
end of the clenched lower jaw pushes 
against the ear mechanism and sets up “a 
very painful nervous disturbance.” Den- 
tists can cure the condition by building up 
the teeth with inlays and onlays or by 
new false teeth. 


SPORTS 


Head’s Up 


As NEWSWEEK readers know, Johy 
Lardner is in Australia chasing news, kan. 
garoos, and stray Japs during the daytime 
and at night relieving other war corre. 
spondents of their stray cash at poker, his 
favorite (and only) exercise, or studying 
the Aussie’s game life (see page 26), It 
will be remembered that in other spring,, 
Lardner, a baseball prophet, toured the 
training camps and indulged in the quaint 
custom of selecting the most promising 
rookies of the year—a pastime fully a; 
hazardous as picking your Kentucky 
Derby winner in the winter books. 

Lardner would have had a hard time go. 
ing wrong in the National League this sea. 
son for, from the vantage point of a full 
month’s campaigning, it seems evident 
that there are four Young Men Very 
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Likely to Succeed: (1) Ed Head, Brook- 
lyn pitcher, who last week end led all the 
hurlers in his circuit with five victories 
and no defeats; (2) Willard Marshall, 
left fielder for New York, who topped 
both leagues in runs batted in with 29; 
(3) Nanny Fernandez, Boston Braves’ 
third baseman, clouting a healthy .333; 
'4) Ray Lamanno, Cincinnati catcher, who 
topped the league’s hitters with .360 as 
of May 15. 

Of the four, decidedly the most valuable 
to his team so far has been Head. There 
was considerable preseason worry about 
the Brooklyn mound staff on the part of 
Dodger fans, for it was felt that Whitlow 
Wyatt and Kirby Higbe had had consid- 
erable luck on their side in winning 22 
games apiece during 1941. Thus far this 
season, these fears have been amply justi- 
fied. Higbe, characteristically a slow start- 
er, had won one and lost three games out 
of six starts prior to last Saturday; Wyatt’s 


International 
... Nanny Fernandez, Braves .. . 








record was two victories and no defeats in 
five appearances. Thus Brooklyn’s league- 
leading margin of five ful! games couldn’t 
be ascribed to the Old Reliables of *41. 

The acquisition of Head is one of those 
things which proves that Providence keeps 
an unsleeping eye on children, inebriates, 
and the Brooklyn baseball club. The Dodg- 
ers bought the youngster sight-unseen in 
1938 for $5,000 from Abbeville, La., in the 
Evangeline League because, as Club Presi- 
dent Larry MacPhail admits: “Branch 
Rickey of St. Louis and Earl Mann of At- 
lanta offered $3,000 and $4,000 for him. 
None of our scouts had turned in a report 
on him, but I said: ‘If he’s worth three or 
four grand to those smart operators he’s 
worth five to me.’ ” The right-hander, then 
18, was shipped to the Elmira farm club, 
brought up to the Dodgers briefly in 1940, 
sent to Montreal last year for further 
seasoning, and is now a finished per- 
former at a moment when Brooklyn needs 
one badly. 

The real story of Ed Head is a tale of 
personal perseverance. He used to be a 
southpaw—still is, by inclination. In 1935 
he was a star left-hander for his high- 
school baseball team in West Monroe, La. 
Then one day a car sideswiped a bus in 
which he was riding and, as luck would 
have it, the accident shattered his left 
arm. Only a nearby fluoroscope and the 
skill of his uncle, Dr. L. E. Larche, 
saved it from amputation, but nothing 
could repair the stripped muscles of the 
broken wing. 

So the kid had to quit baseball, but he 
began building up his right arm by throw- 
ing stones around his father’s farm. Even- 
tually this unorthodox training succeeded, 
and he could pitch right-handed—though 
he still maintains that his fast ball was 
faster when he was a kid southpaw than 
it is now. He broke into organized baseball 
with Abbeville and, spurred by a dad who 
deeded him an acre of land for every shut- 
out he pitched, did all right. 

Of all the red-letter days in Head’s ca- 
reer, May 16 will probably rank as the 
reddest. He had made his major-league 
debut against the Pittsburgh Pirates on 
July 30, 1940, when Durocher in despera- 
tion called Head from Elmira to stiffen a 
wobbly pitching staff. He left the hill 
after two disastrous innings during which 
the Buccaneers raided him for four runs 
on three hits and four walks. The Dodgers 
lost, 8-2. 

Last Saturday was the first time Head 
had seen the Pirates since then; they were 
smarting from two successive defeats by 
Brooklyn -nd all ready to tee off on the 
precocious busher. Mostly, however, they 
hit thin air. He set them down with a daz- 
zling two-hit performance as his team- 
mates clouted four Pirate pitchers for an 
8-1 victory. 


{ Despite a flood of high scores, last week 


was Pitchers’ Week in the National 
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League. Curt Davis, Brooklyn veteran, 
turned in another two-hit job in winning 
from Cincinnati 4-0 May 14. Gene Thomp- 
son of Cincinnati hurled a_one-hitter 
against the Dodgers May 13 to win 5-1. 
And the same day Jim Tobin of Boston 
hung up a new record for major-league 
pitchers by hitting three successive homers 
in one game against the Cubs. It was well 
he did so, for the Braves’ margin of victory 
was a slim 6-5. 





Allie Cats 


Hardly had the squalls of the outraged 
customers over the Chalky Wright-Lulu 
Costantino decision died down (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 18) when another strange 
verdict started the dead cats sailing again. 
In Madison Square Garden last Friday 
night, Allie Stolz, a lithe blond boy from 
Newark, N.J., met Lightweight Cham- 
pion Sammy Angott in a fifteen-round 
title bout. The two judges declared Sam- 
my the victor; Referee Frank Fullam and 
a majority of the 16,099 witnesses voted 
the other way. 

One thing was certain: Stolz, despite 
the mauling, wrestling attack of his ad- 
versary, landed the more effective blows. 
Angott went down under a right cross for 
a count of nine in the third round, for ex- 
ample; and by the end of the bout even a 
Braille reader could tell the champ was 
well marked up, while Allie had few glove- 
prints on him. Two rounds were taken 
from Stolz on account of low blows; An- 
gott lost one the same way, but it should 
have made no difference. NEWSWEEK’S 
Division of Fistic Criticism and Such Mat- 
ters thought the decision in favor of An- 
gott was so bad that it couldn’t help tee- 
tering on its chairs and booing with the 
rest of the patrons. 





Sports Shorts 


Crew: Asa Bushnell, secretary-treasurer 
of the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
announced that the annual Poughkeepsie 
Regatta had become a war casualty. This 
automatically made the Adams Cup races 
at Cambridge, Mass., last week end the 
season’s biggest meet. On the Charles 
River May 16 the cup went to Harvard 
by a length and three quarters over Wis- 
consin, with Navy, M.LT., and Penn 
drifting home in that order. 


Track: As figured, Ohio State Univer- 
sity breezed to its first Big Ten cinder 
championship at Evanston, Ill, May 16 
with 66 points. Illinois and Indiana shared 
second place with 30 apiece. 


Ractive: In the nation’s top contest of 
the week—the $10,000 1-mile Metro- 
politan Handicap at Belmont May 16—it 
was Attention over Pictor and Market 
Wise. The winner paid $7 for each deuce 
invested by his backers. - 
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Ford Does It Again 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


DD recer—Somcone ought to do a 
complete chronological table of the war 
work of the automobile industry. Then 
he ought to make a similar chrono- 
logical table of Mr. Reuther’s “plan” 
and the press that endorsed it. Perhaps 
the following few items, as a starter, 
will suggest how the two would look 
side by side. 

In March 1941 a group of five Ford 
men, headed hy Roscoe Smith, went to 
San Diego and began to study the big 
Consolidated four-motored bomber in 
production there. From time to time 
Mr. Smith sent for more Ford men 
until 250 had joined him—engineers, 
draftsmen and others of varied technical 
skills. Most of them stayed in California 
six months. Meanwhile, at Willow Run, 
Mich., wood choppers began clearing 
some trees off fields. In April plows 
turned under acres of bean stubble. 

In San Diego, like zoologists dissect- 


‘ing a fish, the men were dissecting the 


great bomber. They were not designing 
a new ship. They were planning the 
mass production of a ship of established 
competence. The wings were studied in 
three parts; the fuselage, in two, the tail 
made another. These parts, each a sepa- 
rate construction problem, were cut up 
into smaller ones. Pne design of a plant 
began to appear, based in every tiny 
detail on these problems of construction. 
Viewed over all, the plant design sug- 
gested a symmetrical tree, little branches 
of things being made growing into 
larger ones, which, in turn, grew into 
a great trunk. At the base of the trunk 
was to appear a finished bomber, ready 
for business. 

Before spring’s end, machines were 
designed—new machines to save days 
of time. The orders flowed out, as 


. Churchill would say, all spring, all sum- 


mer, all autumn, all winter. Much of the 
machinery—it takes 11,000 dies for the 
Consolidated job—was made at the 
River Rouge plant. Critics of the in- 
dustry overlooked the fact that only 
in small part can you use automobile 
production machines to make planes. 
But Ford and other automobile men 
could make machines to make planes. 
Could and did, while a great new shed 
of steel, concrete and. brick took shape. 
By October it was spreading out over 
the acres, machines were arriving, work- 


_ in a week than could have been made 


ers’ houses were popping up for miles 
around and concrete highways were 
building. 

What was happening in Washington 
in October? A tremendous to-do over 
Reuther’s plan for 500 planes of inde- 
terminate type a month, began reaching 
its climax. Gullible writers said that 
somebody had forgotten the automobile 
industry. It was not making war goods, 
they charged. But of course it was. Two 
months before this furor I saw com- 
pleted tanks—some of those that are 
blasting Hitler now—coming off the line 
at Chrysler’s plant. Seven months be- 
fore October, Ford’s men had got under 
way. 

Why, you may ask, couldn’t Ford 
have started making bombers a year 
ago? He could have, if we’d needed 
only a couple of bombers. We wanted 
thousands, and the more products you 
want, and the faster you want them, 
the more carefully you prepare. Thai’s 
what mass production means. The Wil- 
low Run line will pop out more bombers 





ee 


in a year, if Ford had started to make a 
bomber rather than a plan for produc- 
ing a bomber in March 1941. Knudsen 
knew that. The people who criticized 
him did not. A giant is not a gnat. It 
cannot swoop into action in a second’s 
split fraction. But arming America isn’t 
a gnat’s job. It’s a giant’s job. 


Now the giant is under way. 
Willow Run is one of its works. There 
it stands, where soybean stubble stood a 
year ago. In it are teeming workers, 
men and women, trained at a school 
whose attendance has been over 8,000 
student hours per week. Eventually one 
in four will be women. The huge B24-E 
is a big bomber, each needing 300,000 
rivets and 100,000 other parts, powered 
by four motors of 1,250 horsepower. 
They will come off an assembly line 
that is a miracle of speed and precision. 
Everything fits because everything was 
planned. As we passed a huge machine 
one of the men with me carelessiy 
bumped his head on a corner. Some- 
body had anticipated that because there 
was a cushion on the corner. Somebody 
here has anticipated everything. But 
somebody in Berlin and Tokyo didn't. 
They'll be finding that out soon. 


—— 














The Royal Horse Guards 


In nearly two centuries of glorious campaigning . . . from Dettingen, in 1743, to 
France and Flanders, in 1914-18 .. . the Standard of the Royal Horse Guards has 
been decorated with Twenty-one Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label’ 


YZ 
Award of the World's Colum- 


bian Exposition, Chicago, 1892 
. . one of more than 


At the call to Scotch maneuvers, the order of the day— 
and night— is DEWAR’S White Label and soda . . . the high- 
ball of the highlands. Veterans salute this gallant cam- 
paigner for its more than 60 citations for distinguished 
service. Command DEWAR’S White Label, Medal Scotch 
of the World, and be... at ease! 
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White Label 8 years old 


Victoria Vat 12 years old 
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(The Blues) 


i) 60 medals honouring Dewar’s 


in Scotch Whisky 
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FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
EDITION NO. 4 NOW 
READY—Includes 6 new 9 
x 12 full-color officer prints, 
without advertising, suitable 
for framing. Sent upon re- 
ceipt of 25¢. Schenley Im- 
port Corp., N.Y.C.,Dept. W. 











DEWAR’S... 





also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


Both 86.8 Proof +» BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 
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These are days when little things can shape great events. 


Herr Schicklgruber, obscure paper hanger, had a neurosis. 4 /ittle thing? Not 
today, when Schicklgruber marches under his new name of Hitler!...A shell 
or cartridge case bears a spot of corrosion. Unimportant? Not when a faulty 
place in the metal could spoil the shot that might sink a U-boat, blast a Messer- 
schmitt, shatter a Nazi, Jap or Italian tank. 


That is why Ferrisul (another little thing itself) is important. This product of 
Monsanto Chemistry is used in metal pickling solutions. It quickly and com- 
pletely removes annealing scale from brass without danger of surface pitting 
that later can cause cracks and breaks. Thus the brass emerges flawless from 
the pickling solution, so that when it 1s subsequently drawn into shell or cartridge 
cases it is free from metal-weakening scale. 


True, Ferrisul is a little thing in the whole broad panorama of production-for- 
war. It serves inconspicuously far behind the battle lines. Still, in some epic 
split-second of time on which all future history seems to hang, Ferrisul may aid 
a shining shot to find its mark—and thereby help whittle Hitler down to 
Schicklgruber size again. Monsanto CHEMICAL Company, St. Louis. 


FERRISUL (anhydrous ferric sulfate) is also used successfully 
on commercial and phosphor bronze, nickel aluminum bronze, 





stainless steel, pure copper. It speeds production (removing cue 
prous oxide scale from copper and copper alloys in 3 to 4 minutes) 











and improves quality (providing a better surface for subsequent 
drawing operations). Ferrisul does not attack metal rapidly, 
thereby saves valuable metal ordinarily lost in the pickling bath. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 
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“E” for Excellence... the pennant denoting 
the highest service accomphshments in the 
United States Navy... flies with the Naval 
Ordnance flag over Monsanto, “in recognition 
of production of ordnance materiel vital to our 
national defense ” 
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